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BALTIMORE, February 26, 1840. 


At a meeting of the young men, who attended the course of Lectures 
by the Rev. G. W. Burnap, on the Cultivation of the Mind, the 
Formation of Character, and the Conduct of Life, held at the close of 
the concluding lecture, N. F. Wi.iiams was called to the Chair 
and Wo. H. KeIGHLEr was appointed Secretary. 

It having been ascertained by an informal application that Mr. 
Burnap had consented to the publication of the Lectures he has been 
giving the past winter; it was unanimously resolved that this meeting 
adopt measures for their publication. 

On motion of Dr. DunBar, it was 

Unanimously Resolved, That a Committee of Seven be appointed to 
express to the Rev. G. W. Burnap the grateful acknowledgements of 
the young men of, Baltimore, for the very interesting and instructive 
series of lectures delivered for their benefit—whereupon the following 
committee were appointed by the chair to carry the above resolution 


into effect. 


D;. J. R. W. Dunzar, 
Mr. H. L. Livermore, 
‘cc F. Ans; 
‘ss C.H. ARMISTEAD, 
se J. G. Provup, Jr. 
WAV a bRUNDS ote 


s J. S. McCution. 


NATHANIEL F. WILLIAMS, Chairman. 


Wm. H. Keicuirr, Secretary. 
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PREFACE. 





Tue following lectures are submitted to the press nil 
against the author’s judgment, merely in compliance 
with the wishes of those who heard them. They” 
were composed from week to week under the pressure 
of the labors and cares of an arduous profession, 
without any anticipation of their being subjected to 
the public eye. The frequent literary inaccuracies 
which they contain, must find their apology in this 
circumstance. Some of the sentiments, likewise, 
may seem too strongly expressed, and more adapted 
to popular impression than the cool criticism of the 
reading public. ‘They must be read, therefore, with 
that allowance which is justly claimed for all popular 


addresses. To have softened and qualified the lan- 
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guage would merely have frittered away the life and 
strength of those appeals on which the moral power 


of such efforts mainly depends. 
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PREFACE. 












In the selection of the subjects of these lectures, the 
author was directed by his own observation of the 
wants and dangers of young men. ‘They might have 
been extended to twice the number, and he believes 
with equal abundance of material, but in that case the 
chance of their circulation would have been much 
diminished, as this age seems to be acquiescing in 
the ancient proverb; “that a great book is a great 
evil.” That they were listened to with interest by 
a large and increasing audience, is the author’s only 


ground of hope that their publication may do good. 


BALTIMORE, April 1, 1840. 
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LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. 





LECTURE TI. 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE MIND. 





Younc GENTLEMEN, 


I HAVE undertaken publicly to address you upon 
the subjects of the CULTIVATION OF THE MIND, the 
FORMATION OF CHARACTER, and the conpucT OF 
tire. I have been prompted to do so, not by any 
overweening opinion of my own ability to do justice 
to these subjects, or of my peculiar fitness to enter 
upon the province of popular instruction and enter- 
tainment, but by the conviction that something of 
the kind is imperiously demanded by the wants of 
our community, and by the hope that the attempt, 
though but feeble and unsuccessful in my hands, may 
lead to something better and more attractive from 
others of our fellow citizens, better qualified than 


myself. 
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No more interesting audience can ever present it- 
self before a public speaker than an assembly of 
young men. What has this world to exhibit, nobler 
or more precious than manhood in its prime? Equally 
removed from the weakness of childhood and the 
feebleness of age, the form developed and erect, the 
brow unwrinkled, and the step elastic, the mind quick 
to conceive, and the hand bold to execute, hope firing 
the imagination, and courage arming the heart, the 
young man stands up under the broad heavens the 
most glorious of the things which @re seem below. 

Not only is he interesting as an object of immedi- 
ate contemplation, not only as a being of the present, 
but of the future. He is not only to eaist, but to act, 
to suffer and to enjoy. The long tract of life is be- 
fore him, and his path through it is still to choose. 
Wisdom and folly offer themselves as his guides. 
Knowledge he will gain at length, and if he refuse to 
receive it through the free exercises of his mind, it 
must come to him through the sorrows of his heart. 

It is not by the communication of any amount of 
knowledge that I expect to benefit those who listen to 
these lectures, for the time is too short, the space is 
too confined. But I hope to do something better, 
to awaken in some mind the spirit of self improve- 
ment. When this is done, more is accomplished in 
deciding the young man’s future path, than by the 
communication of any amount of information. Every 
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man, in this land of freedom, is the artificer of his 
own destiny. The deciding point whether he shall 
be something or nothing, occurs very early in life. 
It is not when it is determined that he shall be sent to 
this college or that, shall embrace this or that employ- 
ment or profession. It is when he resolves with 
sufficient energy to enable him to keep his resolution, 
that he will be a man of intelligence, industry, probity 
and perseverance. When thisis done, no matter how 
low his condition, or how dark his prospects, from 
that moment his course will be upward and onward. 

It is too common with young men to look upon the 
world with an eye of despondence. Their way seems 
barred up. They seem to themselves supernumer- 
aries. For them there is no bench in the world’s 
great workshop, and no plate at Nature’s ample 
board. Despondent youth! it may seem to thee so 
now, but it shall be so but for a moment. The great 
and universal laws of death and labor are working 
for thy relief. They shall make for thee room and 
employment sooner than thou thinkest. The only 
question is, for what station, for what employment 
wilt thou fit thyself; that station, that employment 
willsurely find thee out. 

We lay therefore the foundation of all success and 
happiness in the cultivation of the mind. This will 
constitute the subject of the two first lectures. When 
God created the world, the first fiat of his omnipo- 
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tence was, ‘Tet there be light.” So it.is in all human 
enterprises, “Let there be knowledge.” This, after 
all, is the most essential distinction between man and 
man. It is the first and most essential element of 
power. It is the germ of all prosperity. It is the 
means of all enjoyment. Let me. then direct your 
attention to the advantages of a cultivated mind, and 
the opportunities which are open to all for the attain- 
ment of this primary good. But I feel while lam 
thus commending the cultivation of the mind, that 
an objection is occurring to many who hear me, 
that I am speaking of something which is the exclu- 
sive business of scholars, of professional, or literary 
men, or at most, of men of leisure and fortune. Cul- 
tivation of the mind, it is too often supposed, must be 
confined to men of liberal education, who have passed 
years in the quiet walks of a university,or turned 
over the volumes of extensive libraries. But all history 
pronounces this objection false. The lives of the 
wisest and most eminent of mankind have demon- 
strated, that the disposition for self improvement 
is infinitely more important than the means. The 
will will ever make for itself a way. ‘The most 
eminent of mankind have been those who have been 
self educated men, who have pursued knowledge 
under the greatest disadvantages. The difficulty of 
the attainment has made the prize seem only the more 
precious, has excited only a more unyielding deter- 
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mination, and nerved to more indefatigable efforts. 
Two of the sages who were selected by that august 
assembly which severed forever these states from the 
mother country, to draw that immortal instrument 
which declares us free and independent, were me- 
chanics, they had attained their acknowledged emi- 
nence among their fellow citizens by no superiority 
of early advantages. Franklin became the wisest 
man of his age amidst the drudgery of types and 
proof sheets, and Sherman became a statesman while 
engaged in the still humbler occupation of making 
shoes. A blacksmith who daily exercises his mus- 
cles at the anvil, is the most learned linguist now in 
the United States. ‘To my own mind, the advantages 
of what is called a university education, are less and 
less clear every year of my life. It is true it makes 
men learned in languages, and books, and scientific 
phraseology, but it is at a prodigious sacrifice of 
other things quite as important, a knowledge of men 
and thing's, at that period of life too when such know- 
ledge can only be attained. I have often seen and 
lamented the inferiority of such educated men even 
to the illiterate, in the practical business of life. 1 
am inclined, therefore, to believe that education to 
be the best, which combines the adyantages of a 
speculative and an active life. He will be the 
wisest and most efficient man, who superadds to 
some regular employment, bringing him largely into 


contact with mankind, assiduous habits of study, rea- 
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ding, and meditation. “This course of education I 
verily believe best calculated to develope the whole 
man, to preserve both physical and intellectual health, 
to combine theoretical knowledge with practical 
judgment, to unite refinement of taste with energy 
of character. You then, who hear me this night, are 
perhaps in the best possible situation to acquire the 
most valuable education. You live in a city, where 
it is impossible for the mind to stagnate. The very 
newspapers afford you the means of more extensive 
information than libraries and colleges did three 
hundred years ago. The average of employment by 
no means absorbs the whole of your time, nor tasks 
your faculties to the point of weariness and exhaus- 
tion. Books are at your disposal of any kind and in 
any abundance. Conversation, social discussion, 
mutual instruction, public lectures, are all within your 
reach. Nothing is wanting but the will, nothing is 
wanting but the taste to prefer the ennobling, the sat- 
isfactory cultivation of the intellect to the inanity of 
idleness, or frivolous company, or vapid amusements. 

I lay it down then, as a first principle in the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, that there can be no intellectual pro- 
gress without study, an earnest, diligent, persevering 
application of the mental faculties. This is the only 
effectual means of making the mind powerful in itself. 
Mere accumulation of knowledge is not the thing 
most desirable. It isstrength of mind. It is discipline 
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more than acquisition. ‘The faculties of the mind 
bear a close analogy to the powers of the physical 
frame. The muscles can acquire. strength, firmness 
and endurance only, on the condition of continual 
exercise. It is in vain that you nourish the body with 
the greatest variety of the most luxurious food. Sick- 
ness will be produced not health, weakness not 
strength, unless there goes with it powerful action, 
continual exercise. So mere desultory and miscella- 
neous reading is more apt to be pernicious than use- 
ful. It is more likely to enervate than strengthen the 
mind. Hence it is, that we often see intellectual and 
strong-minded men, who have scarcely ever read 
a book. They have read men and things, not books, 
in this great world. What they have seen and expe- 
rienced in life, has been thoroughly digested by 
meditation, and been wrought into the very texture 
of a powerful and vigorous mind... On the presenta- 
tion of a new subject (which after all is the test ofa 
sound education,) such a mind grasps it with a firm 
and tenacious hold. It sees what there is in it. It 
detects its strong and its weak points. It is able to 
make up a solid judgment, to decide with promptness, 
and act with energy. Education is not a holiday 
dress to be put on only to shine and to dazzle. It is 
an armour of strong defence and solid weapons, by 
which man goes down into the fierce battle of this 
world, conquering and to conquer. ‘That education I 
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honestly believe is best, which mingles books with 
business, action with meditation, theory with practice, 
interchanges solitude with society. I consider it then 
propitious rather than unfavorable in the condition of 
the most of those who hear me, that you are engaged 
in active employments. Milton the greatest master 
in English literature was a considerable part of his 
life a schoolmaster. Newton interchanged his sub- 
lime studies with the dry and monotonous duties of 
master of the mint. Our Bowditch, that miracle of 
self-education, pursued those mathematical studies, 
which afterwards made him the translator of La Place, 
and the universal guide of navigation through the 
trackless seas, in the uncongenial employment of a 
supercargo, and a sea captain. And Charles Lamb, 
that most accomplished of Belles Lettres scholars, 
and sweetest of prose writers, passed his life at the 
desk of a common clerk. Roscoe, the historian of 
Leo the tenth, was an active and successful merchant 
at the same time that he was delighting the world 
with his literary productions. Bacon was one of the 
most laborious men that ever lived, in the common 
drudgery of his profession. He was at the same 
time the deepest of philosophers, and yet he found 
leisure so to cultivate elegant literature, as to be- 
come the most perfect master of mere English com- 
position, that the nation has ever produced. 

Look into our own National Legislature. Who 
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are they who place themselyes at its head, and gain 
the greatest influence over its deliberations? It is not 
the mere scholar, nursed up in the effeminacy of 
literary leisure. It is not he whose knowledge gained 
by mere reading is most extensive. It is more often 
the man, who has been trained up in the school of 
business, whose mind has been disciplined by action, 
as well as stored with knowledge, who has united to 
the common round of employment, habits of thought, 
study and investigation. It is the lawyer, who has 
not confined his attention to the technicalities of forms, 
or the chicanery of petty disputes, but who has 
extended his investigations into all branches of col- 
lateral science, into history, political economy, statis- 
tics, commerce, agriculture, manufactures. It is the 
merchant who has risen above his class, who has not 
consumed all his powers in the details of profit and 
loss, who has read and thought, while he has been 
building himself up a fortune; who has taken pains to 
inform himself concerning the condition, physical, 
political, and moral of the different nations, whose 
products he buys and sells, who has investigated and 
ascertained the causes of commercial changes and 
revulsions. 

This leads me to speak of a point, which is very 
necessary to be mentioned here, for the encourage- 
ment of those who hear me. It is much easier to 
superinduce the ornament and aid of a cultivated 
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mind, upon business habits, than practical efficiency 
upon a merely scholastic education. The mind must 
be consolidated by close and vehement application 
of its powers to things which task its strength to the 
utmost. Action forms the intellectual constitution to 
robustness, energy, and strength. Mere scholastic 
educationhas no such power. It may give grace and 
dexterity to action, but cannot confer original and 
self-sustaining force. 

The man who has been exclusively a student, has 
necessarily lost much time in the pursuit of that which 
is without value, or the investigation of that, which 
either never can be known, or would be worth- 
less if it were fully understood.. The manof busi- 
ness is in no danger of thus misapplying his time and 
his powers, He acquires in the practical affairs of 
life a sagacity, which teaches him to. distinguish 
almost intuitively the useful from the vain. He learns 
to know his intellectual wants, and what books or 
studies best supply them. But I fancy that I hear 
some of you object, ‘how is it possible to unite a life 
of business with intellectual cultivation? Not one 
moment can be added to the hours of the day, nor can 
weariness and exhaustion be warded off from the 
human faculties?’ ‘There isan answer to this, which 
is sufficiently satisfactory. Nothing is more true than 
that if you wish to have any thing done promptly and 
well, you must go to one whose time is already, as it 
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would appear, occupied to the full. He has been 
forced to learn the great secret of this world’s wel- 
fare, the economy of time. He accomplishes much, 
from the very fact that he uses all the precious 
hours of life. The most idle are the very people 
who complain most of the want of time, and find it 
most difficult to bring any thing to pass. Let an idle 
man have anything to do, which will occupy but a 
few hours of the day, and he will inevitably put 
it off to the latest possible moment, and the surest 
way to accomplish it seasonably and well, would be 
to fill up the rest of the day with some other employ- 
ment. But is there any one who hears me, who can 
honestly say that want of time is the reason why he 
does not cultivate his mind? Is his time so accurate- 
ly divided between Jabor and necessary recreation 
and repose, that no portion can be snatched for read- 
ing and thought? How agrees with this, the daily 
and eternal complaint that business is dull, and there 
is nothing todo? No! ‘That isnot the cause. The 
true reasons are want of settled conviction of the im- 
portance of the thing, and still more a want of the habit 
of so employing your faculties. There is the fatal dif- 
ficulty. The natural and fatal propensity of man, is to 
do as little as he can,-to do less and less, the less is im- 
posed upon him, and if the necessity of labor is remoy- 
ed altogether, he sinks into a mere animal, who di- 
vides his time between eating and sleep. It is in vain 
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therefore, that you afford men more leisure for intel- 
lectual culture with the hope that they will improve 
it. It is in vain that you look to the heirs of heredi- 
tary wealth, who are exempted from the necessity of 
personal exertion, for high intellectual culture. The 
sons and daughters of opulence have seldom been the 
possessors of distinguished mental accomplishment. 
They have rarely been the inventors of art, or the 
cultivators of science, or the contributors to the amuse- 
ment of mankind. . Their minds are seldom trained 
by effort and struggle to the achievement of any thing 
bold or original. Itis the vigorous sons of toil and 
privation who have carried off the great prizes of intel- 
lectual distinction. The plea then of want of time and 
opportunity, of the multiplication of cares and avo- 
cations 1s altogether invalid. Habits of indolence, not 
want of time, are the death of our intellectual being. 
This brings me.to observe that habits of intellectual 
activity are every thing to the mind. Mankind are 
not aware how much of their mental existence they 
merely dream away. ‘To feel the contrast, let the 
man of mere business habits retire into solitude and 
inaction. At first he is excessively unhappy. Life 
becomes almost a burden to him. In the absence of 
that intense application and excitement, which mere 
business created, existence seems a blank, his very 
faculties become torpid, and lose their power of rapid 
examination and prompt decision, and oftena man of 
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high intelligence quite loses the run of things in this 
busy world, and becomes dull and uninteresting. He 
may continue to read in order to fill up his vacant 
and listless hours, but there accompanies his reading 
no intellectual excitement. What he reads makes no 
deep impression, the memory retains nothing of it, the 
mind does not reflect upon or appropriate it. Soon it 
is utterly gone, and the man is just as.stupid as he was 
before. A business life therefore, I maintain, admin- 
isters just enough stimulus to the mind to preserve it in 
vigorous and healthful action, and to keep its energies 
so perpetually awake, as to enable them to grapple, to 
hold fast, and to master any subject which may be 
brought before it. 

Hence it is, as I would likewise suggest, that the 
inhabitants of large cities are in a condition most pro- 
pitious to mental culture. The inhabitant ofa city, be 
he rich or poor, laborer or idler, who is not well 
informed, has no body to blame but himself. Here 
the action of mind on mind is most powerful. Here 
are assembled the most distinguished talents of sur- 
rounding regions, sharpened by unceasing rival- 
ship and close competition. Here the struggle is so 
intense, that the feeble and unenterprising are soon 
thrown entirely out of the race, and abandon the field 
to the strong, the bold and the persevering. No 
important public event is announced in the city that i. 


not soon whispered in every ear, and made the com- 
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mon property of all. Society, events are perpetually 
educating the mind. He then, who will add private 
study, diligent and judicious reading, need sigh for 
the walls of no university, for the means of intellec- 
{ual accomplishment. 

In the retirement of the country the mind is too 
apt to stagnate, each one in the narrow circle in 
which a man is likely to move, has nearly the same 
amount of knowledge as himself, the same sources 
of information, and nearly the same general opinions. 
In the city thereis a wider circle of association, or 
rather many circles, which entertain different and 
contradictory opinions, and of course there is a 
stronger collision of mind with mind. The intellect 
necessarily becomes more acute, and knowledge 
more extensive. 

The inducements of men of business to intellectual 
cultivation in this age and country, are peculiarly 
strong. I shall occupy the remainder of our time in 
attempting to set them forth. Superior intelligence 
is becoming every year more necessary for the suc- 
cessful conduct of the most ordinary pursuit. The 
times have been, and not long since, when the opera- 
tions of business were simple and easy to compre- 
hend. The population of the country was sparse, 
and bore no proportion to the capabilities or produc- 
tiveness of the soil. Communication between differ- 
ent places was tedious and difficult. Each city, 
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each village, made a community by itself. Its con- 
sumption of foreign productions was limited, and its 
commercial and manufacturing operations were con- 
fined to the mere barter of one man’s productions or 
labor, or property, for those of another. There was 
little money, and little need of it. In such a commu- 
nity there was little at stake, and men of business 
were mainly out of the reach of commercial revul- 
sions, and when they did come, no one could be 
much injured by.them. 

But what a change has taken place! By the intro- 
duction of steamboats and rail roads, the world has 
been made one vast community. Every little hamlet 
has been dragged from its obscurity, and forced into 
the commotions of this great world. The quiet 
mechanic, who has patiently labored his whole life at 
his trade, and made a comfortable living, is suddenly 
greeted at his door, by the arrival of a load of the 
very article he has produced, brought from some 
vast manufactory, where natural agents are made to 
perform the labour of man at halfthe price. And sud- 
denly he finds his occupation gone. The merchant 
makes a purchase, and before he has brought it home, 
news arrives by one of those fiery messengers which 
are perpetually ploughing the ocean, that entirely al- 
ters the state of the markets, and puts a new value on 
every thing bought and sold. Above all, the inven- 
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tion and the abuse of paper money has unfixed 
forever the standard of value, and that, combined 
with the indefinite extension of the credit system, has 
rendered it entirely uncertain when a man contracts a 
debt whether he shall pay it with half the sum, or at 
thesacr ifice of half his fortune. 

Is it not evident that in such a state of things a 
much higher degree of intelligence and sagacity is 
necessary than once was required in order to conduct 
business at all? Without a wide knowledge of com- 
mercial causes and effects, without prompt informa- 
tion of the events which are taking place in the most 
distant places, and the discipline of mind to reason 
correctly on them, the man of business is in moment- 
ary danger of total shipwreck. ‘The man of business 
then, I maintain, has more need of a well disciplined 
and well stored mind, than the members of what are 
called the learned professions. ‘There is scarcely a 
study, or a branch of knowledge, which will not be 
useful to him. 

Another most powerful reason for intellectual cul- 
tivation, applies to all who hear me, and that is, that 
you are American citizens, and as such, possessing 
the elective franchise, you take a part in the govern- 
ment of a great nation. Many times a year the hum- 
blest citizen is called upon to pass judgment through 
the ballot box on the most important subjects of 
public policy, in short to legislate for a city, a state 
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or the nation. Is it proper, is it safe that this should 
be done blindly? How many I pray you, who go to 
the polls and touch the springs which set in motion 
the vast machinery of state, which never moves but 
to bless or to crush, do so with any conception of the 
turn they are giving to affairs? How few there are, 
who can render a reason for the faith that is in them, 
or explain their attachment to one party, or their 
Opposition to another, on any other ground than mere 
prejudice and caprice? Here every man is a_politi- 
cian, and deals out dogmatism or abuse, just as the 
one or the other is most agreeable to his taste. But 
would it not be much better if people knew something 
of the subjects on which they are so ready to talk; if 
they would read at least the constitution of the United 
States and of their own state; if they would inform 
themselves by actual enquiry on the chief subjects of 
public policy; if they would read the history of their 
own country, and if possible that of other nations? 
Nothing is more dangerous than the right of suffrage 
connected with profound ignorance. It iscommitting 
to chance, or to what is worse, to the knavery of dema- 
gozues, the most important interests of mankind. 
What for instance more miserable than the spectacle 
which has been exhibited in this country for the last 
six years, multitudes flocking to the polls virtually to 
decide on so vast a question as bank or no bank, 
a question which must materially affect the value of 
3* 
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every shred of property they possess, without having 
the least idea, (such is their profound ignorance of 
finance,) of the effect which the vote they give will 
have upon themselves and their children? Were one 
half the time that is wasted in idle dispute, spent in 
reading the authorities upon the: subject, and in inves- 
tigating all that experience has demonstrated upon it, 
men might at least have the satisfaction of saying that 
they knew what they were doing when they dischar- 
ged the highest duty of an American citizen. 

It is absolutely sickening to hear men dogmatize 
about the advantages and disadvantages of a high ora 
Jow tariff, who are as ignorant of the subject as they 
are of the Chinese language. Young men of this 
commercial emporium, let this never be said of you! 
All these subjects are as intelligible as the simplest cal- 
culations of arithmetic. The facts on which a judgment 
is to be made up are all spread out in the faithful chron- 
icles of the past. They exist in statistical records, in 
public documents, in parliamentary debates. The 
conclusions which are to be drawn from them, have 
been elaborated by the ablest minds, and their works 
are within your reach, and daily lie open for your 
perusal. 

The last motive to which I shall appeal in urging 
you to intellectual cultivation is the fact, that it is the 
means of immediate and inexhaustible enjoyment. 
The pleasures of the senses are generally coarse, 
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transitory, and degrading. The pleasures of a culti- 
vated mind are tranquil, pure, enduring and satisfac- 
tory: ‘The extension of knowledge adds a conscious 
dignity to the soul, more sustaining than great posses- 
sions, or outward success. The cultivated and the 
uncultivated mind, although each day lighted by the 
same sun and beholding the same objects, live in two 
different worlds. ‘To the one, the world presents an 
uninteresting group of unconnected objects, of insula- 
ted facts and unintelligible events. To the other, it is 
one grand system, connected by the simplest yet 
most stupendous laws, bearing the impress of design 
and wisdom in its minutest and its grandest arrange- 
ments. Where the unthinking see only the present, the 
thinking, behold the fruits of the past and the germs 
of the future. Where the uneducated mind has for 
ages seen nothing but stones and rubbish, the intellect 
which has been sharpened by scientific research, has 
learned to read with wonder and rapture, the history 
of our globe. The storms which merely vex the 
ignorant by restraining them from their business or 
their pleasures, are the occasion to the mind that is 
even slightly tinctured with scientific knowledge, of 
high excitement, and delightful investigation. ‘Thus 
the world may be transformed from a dreary workshop 
into a splendid apartment of philosophical experiment, 
and life redeemed from stupid slavery into an intellec- 
tual and moral existence. To the cultivated mind 
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a new world is opened in books, in the discoveries 
of science, in the creations of genius, built out, 
if I may use the expression, into infinite space, and 
won from the regions of nonentity, but untrod by 
the footsteps of the ignorant as the walks of Para- 
dise. To that brighter world, when stunned with 
the din and vexed with the strifes of business we may 
at any moment retire, and bathe our weary souls in 
the very dews of heaven. We look forward too to 
the. period of advanced years, when having served 
out the term of active life, we hope to receive an 
honorable discharge. ‘hen, our labours all done, our 
enterprises all given over, what shall redeem the 
remnant of life from utter vacuity and nothingness, if 
we have not accustomed ourselves in our younger 
years to the quiet pleasures of study, of reading, and 
of thought? Finally, how is that great solace of hu- 
man life, society, enhanced by the possession of a 
cultivated mind! By what are we so much distin- 
guished from the lower orders of animals in our 
pleasures as well as our endowments, as in the noble 
powers of speech and reason? What more dreary 
than the society of mutes? What more tiresome than 
the idle prattle of those who know nothing? What 
more delightful than to listen to the conversation of a 
well disciplined and well stored mind, which can 
take wide and accurate views of any subject that 
can be brought before it, which conceives with clear- 
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ness, and expresses with force, beauty, and elo- 
quence, its opinions, feelings, and sentiments? What 
a glorious privilege to be able to hold converse 
with such minds on equal terms, to gain and to 
communicate knowledge without effort and with- 
out end? What. more glorious than to be able to 
hold communion with the illustrious dead, as well as 
the most accomplished of the living, to comprehend 
the lofty conceptions of philosophers, to enter with 
the curious enquirer into the great temple of Nature, 
to explore her most secret recesses, and contem- 
plate her minutest and most stupendous operations, 
to people the wastes of by gone ages with the beings 
who once lived and moved on this our globe, but are 
now forever passed away, to enjoy the spirit-stirring 
song of the poet which he rung out in the days of his 
inspiration. 

Moreover knowledge is power. If there is any 
pleasure in exerting an influence over our fellow 
men, in being treated with deference and respect, in 
giving wholesome counsel and imparting useful infor- 
mation, then cultivate knowledge, which is not only 
the instrument of pleasure, but the sceptre of power. 
Besides, if you have faith in the disclosures of Divine 
Revelation, intellectual improvement is not to cease 
with the present world. It is promised to those, who 
have been faithful to their God on earth, that the vail 
of flesh which drops at death shall introduce them to 
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a wider and a more glorious scene of intellectual 
‘ cultivation. It is promised to those who now see 
as through a glass darkly, who have but obscure hints 
and imperfect intimations of things, that they shall 
behold all things in the cloudless and unchanging 
hight of eternity. 





LECTURE If. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE MIND. 





In my first lecture, Young Gentlemen, I attempted 
to lay before you the motives which might induce 
you to apply yourselves in earnest to the great work 
of the cultivation of the mind. I set before you the 
advantages, which the man of an enlarged and disci- 
plined intellect possesses in all the walks of life. I 
broke offinthe midst, because time would have failed 
me to enumerate them all. 

The present lecture will be entirely practical, for 
its subject will be the method and means of intellec- 
tual cultivation. I shall speak of the principal depart- 
ments of study and reading, and discuss their respec- 
tive influence upon the mind, and their relative 
importance to a man of business. In doing this, I shall 
endeavor to keep in mind the great purposes of all 
intellectual culture, to discipline the powers, to give 
them acuteness, strength and energy, to enlarge the 
sphere of knowledge, to gain that extent of informa- 
tion which is necessary as the ground of action, and 
to cultivate the taste, to prepare the mind for the 
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enjoyments of literature, and for the pleasures of 
refined society. These are the purposes of intellec- 
tual cultivation. And I appeal to you if they are not 
valuable, important and noble objects, worthy of your 
highest aspirations and most strenuous endeavours. 

It may be asked, if a young man of business should 
pursue the acquisition of ancient or foreign languages? 
This has long been held up to the world as indispen- 
sable to a good education. The purposes of this 
species of mental application are four fold. It is 
resorted to as an intellectual discipline, as a means of 
perfecting our acquaintance with the whole compass 
of our own language, or asopening to us the stores of 
foreign literature, which would otherwise be locked 
up from us, or as facilitating professional studies, or 
business transactions with different nations. I do not 
deny the great advantages of the study of languages. 
I am not disposed to join the clamour, which has 
been raised within a few years against all philological 
studies as useless, cumbersome, and pedantic. To 
the literary man, to the public speaker, in short to 
any man who depends for his power and efficiency 
on the force of language and of expression upon the 
human mind, the study of foreign languages is indis- 
pensable. ‘Tosuch a man eloquence is every thing, 
the mere power of expression. Language is itself 
the instrument of thought. All our intellectual opera- 
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tions are facilitated by an accurate acquaintance with 
the whole compass of our native tongue. Hence it is, 
that there are some minds of the strongest original 
powers, who are consummately wise and energetic in 
action, but altogether fail of producing a lasting influ- 
ence in the world. Compare the career of Oliver 
Cromwell with that of George Canning. Nature 
made them both great by original intellectual endow- 
ments. They both made their way to the supreme 
power of England. A man of clearer conceptions, 
of profounder sagacity than Oliver Cromwell never 
sat upon the British throne. Had -he been a scholar 
as well as a general, he might have remodeled the 
institutions of the most important nation on the globe. 
As it was, he had spent in reckless dissipation that 
part of early life, which he ought to have devoted 
to literary culture, and when he got possession of 
the sovereign authority, when he was called to 
act upon the mind of the nation, he found himself 
utterly impotent. Nothing can exceed the fatuity 
and stupidity of every speech he ever made, and of 
every document he ever penned. The consequence 
was, that the sceptre fell from his grasp, and Eng- 
land relapsed into her monarchial and aristocratic in- 
stitutions. Canning advanced to the highest place of 
power solely by the force of a mind disciplined and 
perfected by a classical education, by powerful think- 


ing, and consummate eloquence, and though surround- 
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ed by gigantic intellects, England will feel the effects 
of his administration for generations to come. 

Washington achieved the independence of this 
country by the mighty moral force of his character. 
There his influence stopped, for he was no scholar, 
nor was he much of a thinker. Jefferson moulded its 
political opinions, and ultimately its destiny by the 
magic of his pen. Sometimes a genius starts up like 
Patrick Henry or Henry Clay, and by mere force of 
intellect, attains the highest rank in eloquence, with- 
out any considerable classic attamments. But it is 
only such minds as Burke and Webster, who unite a_ 
powerful mind with a complete mastery of language, 
who add tothe most exquisite marble the highest 
finish of art, that can erect literary monuments for the 
wonder and instruction of all future ages. To the 
man of business, however, who does not expect to 
make his way by the force of eloquence, either writ- 
ten or spoken, classical attainment is a pursuit aside 
from the great purpose of life. 

Just so is it with regard to the knowledge, which 
is to be attained by an acquaintance with foreign Jan- 
guages. Very few men even of literary leisure are 
much profited in that way by their philological stu- 
dies. Few of the best scholars make sufficient profi- 
ciency in any foreign language to read with pleasure 
extensive works in it. There is enough in the Eng- 
lish language, on all important subjects, to employ 
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all the leisure moments of any business man, and what 
more can he ask? Besides every thing truly valuable 
has long ago been translated, or is translated as soon 
as it comes out. Weare the heirs not of the blood 
only and the institutions of England, but likewise of 
her language and her literature. And what a rich 
inheritance is that! For five centuries she has been 
thinking, and writing, and translating for us. Her 
best literary labors all accrue to our benefit. The 
toils of painful and unpaid scholars, who have deci- 
phered the mouldering scrolls of ancient days, are as 
common and as easy of access to us as the air we 
breathe. There is scarce any thing worth knowing 
that the mere English reader cannot investigate. It 
is not worth the while then for the man of business to 
covet the knowledge of any other language than his 
native tongue. 

For the purpose of foreign correspondence, or the 
intercourse of social life, the acquisition of foreign 
languages is practically almost as useless. Not one 
person in twenty who spends time and money in learn- 
ing them, ever has an opportunity to use them. Im- 
portant business cannot be confided to one so little 
skilled as foreigners for the most part are, and conver- 
sation in foreign languages, though often attempted 
by the conceited and pedantic, is generally unsuc- 
cessful. 

The studies most relied upon in academical educa- 
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tion for the discipline of the intellect are Mathematics 
and Metaphysics. They are calculated to give 
strength and vigour to the mind by accustoming it to 
dwell for a long time on one subject, to grasp and 
retain a mere abstraction. They produce habits of 
accurate thinking and rapid calculation, habits inval- 
uable toa man of business. Every movement in life 
involves in its very conception the calculations of 
quantity and number. He whocan make these calcu- 
lations with the greatest accuracy will usually take 
his measures with the greatest judgment, and the high- 
est probability of success. What so frequent causes . 
of miscarriage in life as the undertaking of enterprises 
without a careful estimate of profit and loss, or the 
want of the proper adjustment of expenditure to 
income? How many thousand miserable failures 
might have been prevented by the habitual application 
of the simplest rules of arithmetic to the common 
business of life! In these things habit is every thing, 
and nothing but early habits of calculation can enable 
a man to carry in his head the exact condition of his 
aflairs, and to judge of the financial bearing of every 
transaction. 

Against Metaphysical studies there seems to prevail 
a deep rooted prejudice, as something too shadowy 
and uncertain for serious enquiry, and too far removed 
from the realities of this life to engage the attention 
of a man of business. Metaphysics are generally 
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conceived of after the manner of the Scotchman. 
“That’s metaphysics,” said he, ‘when twa men talk 
thegither, and the tane does na ken what the tither 
means, and the tither does na ken what he means 
himsel.” But what is there so revolting in metaphy- 
sical enquiry? For my own part 1 look upon it as 
the most ennobling of all pursuits, the knowledge of 
the faculties, the powers, the operations of our own 
immortal minds, the investigation, so far as we have 
the power, of the nature of our own intellectual being, 
the distinguishing characteristics of mind and matter, 
their connection with each other, the phenomena 
which we daily exhibit to ourselves of sensation, per- 
ception, memory, comparison, and the adaptation of 
means to ends. ‘These certainly are some of the 
most interesting enquiries which can possibly pre- 
sent themselves to the human mind. I know of no 
reason which ought to shut them up from the attention 
of any human being. I can see no propriety in their 
being made the exclusive study of scholars and pro- 
fessional men. Iseeno reason why they are not equally 
interesting to all, especially as they are connected 
so nearly with religion, with our duty and destiny 
as immortal beings, with the question of the freedom 
or necessity of human actions, our responsibility for 
our conduct, and our anticipations of futurity. These 
subjects have been treated by Locke, by Reid, by 
Stewart and by Brown in the most plain and popular 
4* 
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manner. I seeno reason why the busiest should not 
look into these matters, and follow out the deductions 
of those -acute minds whicl: have investigated them. 
Metaphysics, I believe, owe their unpopularity in 
some measure to the hard Greek name that has been 
given them. It conveys no more idea to the common 
mind than the cabalistic diagrams of the magic art. 
Substitute in its place, “The science of the mind,” 
all that is known of that mysterious something within 
us which comes at our creation from the hand of 
God, becomes the only connecting link between the 
past, the present and the future, and then departs to . 
that dim world we have not seen, then it becomes a 
matter of intense and thrilling interest. At any rate, 
those who give their attention to this subject, make 
great advances in intellectual power and acuteness, 
and in the end dictate the opinions of mankind. By 
this power, Plato modified the moral and religious 
opinions of half the world, and Aristotle reigned a 
sort of intellectual dictator for near two thousand 
years. Our own Edwards, who spent most of his 
life in teaching an obscure tribe of Indians, is nearly 
as well known in Europe as Washington. Constant 
and Cousin are now doing almost as much to revolu- 
tionize France as was done by Napoleon in twenty 
years of blood and carnage. 

The next elementary study I shall recommend as a 
discipline of the intellect, as wellas a means of moral 
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improvement, is Ethics. Here is another mystic 
word, apparently invented to obscure a very plain 
and common subject that of morals, that faculty in 
man which teaches him to distinguish good and evil, 
which makes one course of action the subject of self 
approbation and another of self reproach on the one 
hand, and the tendencies of human actions to produce 
happiness or misery on the other, which make them 
the subject of moral discrimination. It is the inves- 
tigation of a universal law, by which all moral beings 
are bound to the throne of God, a law which no finite 
power can abrogate, no being can shake off. 

As a matter of speculative. investigation there is 
nothing more curious than the foundations of morality. 
No other enquiry is better calculated to train the 
mind to strength and acuteness. The terms right and 
wrong seem at first sight to express the simplest of all 
possible ideas. Yet when analyzed they are found to 
involve questions of the most intricate nature, to enter 
into the innermost recesses of our nature, and to have 
a bearing on all our hopes and expectations. Is our 
approbation of one set of actions and our disapproval 
of another the result of an internal sense, like sight, 
which distinguishes colours, or is it the result of expe- 
rience, which sees the different results of different 
courses of conduct? If it be an internal sense, given 
alike to all, why are the moral ideas of different 
nations so very different from each other? If it is a 
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matter of education merely, why should the conscience 
be most tender in our earlier years? Why should 
fraud, injustice, ingratitude, and falsehood be more 
abhorrent to the young than to those who have had 
the widest experience? | 

Then it becomes a question of the deepest interest, 
as connected with our future condition, whether the 
moral laws of our being are unchangeable and eternal? 
Then it becomes a matter of grave consideration, 
abstracted from the disclosures of Divine revelation, 
what are the prospects of a mind which has grossly 
and habitually violated these eternal and unchanging 
laws. There are two works on the foundations of 
morality, which contain all that is important on the 
subject, Dr. Price on morals, and Adam Smith’s theo- 
ry of moral sentiments, the latter of which is one of 
the most delightful books in our language. 

It is probable that the truth in regard to the origin 
of our moral sentiments, as in most cases, lies between 
the two parties into which the philosophical world 
has been divided, that the moral sense is partly the 
result of instinct, and partly of observation and expe- 
rience. It follows that the moral sense will be 
enlightened and strengthened by study and investiga- 
tion. Sucha book then as Paley’s Moral Philosophy 
ought to be read by every young man about to take 
upon him the duties and responsibilities of life. 

I know of no stronger proof that the moral sense 
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is capable of cultivation than the progress of moral 
reform. ‘The very fact that a community slumbers 
for ages over vices of the most pernicious and fatal 
character, and then throws them off as something too 
loathsome to be endured, is sufficient demonstration 
that the moral sense, not only of individuals, but of 
nations, is in the process of education, that the law of 
God, though written on the heart, requires the lamp 
of knowledge to make it legible to the mind, and 
authoritative upon the conduct. 

Next to the law of morality, whose legislator is 
conscience, and whose author is God, as a useful sub- 
ject of study and investigation, comes the civil and 
political law, those rules which communities are.com- 
pelled to adopt to secure order and peace. _I do not 
mean the dry details of the statute book, which are 
the professed business of the lawyer, but those 
general principles, which lie at the foundation of all 
political and social institutions. I am particular in 
insisting on this, because in a community like ours all 
government, all rights, all safety rests on the convic- 
tions of the people. Inthis country we have no gov- 
ernment, in the sense in which that word is used in 
the old world, that is a government vesting in persons 
whose natural study and business it is to keep the peo- 
ple in order. Here we have no other government 
than the will of the majority, expressed and embodied 
inlaws. And ifthose laws are forsaken by the popu- 
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lar will, they are vain and inoperative.. The fiat of 
that popular will abrogates for the time all law, and 
resolves society back into its primary elements. The 
only security then that we have for order and peace 
for ,a single hour, the only pledge we have for the 
safety of person, character, or property, is the con- 
viction of the people of the necessity of law and 
government. I maintain therefore, that every mem- 
ber of the community ought to be made to think on 
these things. He ought to haye some other means of 
information than the superficial and declamatory ad- 
dresses of the candidates for public office, which I. 
am sorry to say, more often appeal to the prejudices 
and passions of the multitude, than to their reason, 
and their true interests. It was an old Greek pro- 
verb, that the audience form the orator. Diffuse among 
the rising generation accurate elementary knowledge 
of political principles, and you change at once the 
style of political harangue from mere noise and pas- 
sion, into sober, lucid, and instructing debate. 
Besides, we must always have occasions of strong 
excitement. There will always be, or be supposed 
to be, offences against society, which the laws cannot 
reach nor redress. There will occasionally be assem- 
blages of the rash and exasperated, prepared to take 
the administration of justice into their own hands. 
And when the crowd is assembled around the object 
of their resentment, phrenzy in their eye, and madness 
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in their heart, what is to restrain their insane rage 
from deeds of violence and blood, but the conviction 
in each heart, stronger in precise proportion to the 
amount of intelligence, that no such thing can possibly 
be attempted without an entire overthrow of the first 
principles of all civilized society—without the aban- 
donment on the part of each member of the community 
of all that he holds most dear, to brute force, and 
lawless spoliation. It requires no inconsiderable de- 
gree of knowledge and reflection to acquiesce in the 
maxim, that it is betier for communities, as well as 
individuals, to suffer wrong than to do wrong. I 
know of no work in which these things are treated in 
a concise and popular form. ‘The nearest approach 
to it is Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy. <A 
book of this kind, adapted to our institutions, is cer- 
tainly a want in our means of popular information. 

I ought, perhaps, here to mention a work lately 
published in this country by Dr. Lieber, entitled Poli- 
tical Ethics. When I first read this title I cherished 
the hope that the American public were about to be 
furnished with what they so urgently want—a text 
book of their political rights and duties, accessible to 
all, and attractive to all. I found, however, on exa- 
mining it, that instead of being a plain, common sense, 
concise view of the great facts of our social condition, 
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calculated to engage and instruct the great mass of 
the people, it is rather a work of metaphysical theories 
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addressed to scholars and cultivated minds alone. [I 
closed the book with a deeper conviction than I had 
felt before, that the power of profitably addressing 
the multitude is a gift, not conferred by learning, nor 
secured by talents, but one which can grow only out of 
the freest association with all descriptions of people. 
I know of no subject which might more advan- 
tageously be made the basis of popular lectures, than 
our primary political and social relations. 1, for one, 
would be willing to make our candidates for public 
offices prove their fitness for the stations they seek, 
by giving to their fellow citizens several carefully - 
composed dissertations on the first principles of: law 
and government, in the place of that party misrepre- 
sentation and abuse, by which they now solicit their 
suffrages. 

Next to the study of Ethics, and the first principles 
of law, I should place Political Economy, a subject 
which is just beginning to be known as a science, but 
is destined to attract more and more of the attention 
of mankind. It makes us acquainted with the laws 
which govern the production, the distribution, and the 
consumption of wealth, those great processes which 
are going on every moment of time, in which every 
human being is interested, inasmuch as all are, or 
ought -to be, both producers and consumers, and are 
each instant either growing richer or poorer, all their 
lives. Without some general knowledge of this subject 
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individuals and nations are working in the dark, are 
liable to the most tremendous commercial revulsions, 
and the most wide spread ruin. It teaches the phi- 
losophy of the different pursuits and professions, of 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, their rela- 
tions to cach other, and to the welfare of mankind. It 
developes the great law of labor, which was imposed 
on man at the creation, and shows its bearing on his 
individual, social, moral and political condition. It 
explains the nature and functions of money, both of 
the precious metals and paper, which has in a great 
measure taken their place. It developes the causes of 
national abundance and national poverty. It shows us, 
for instance, the reasons why England is the richest 
and Spain the poorest of the countries of Europe. It 
would not be necessary to study far in it, before we 
should fully understand the reasons of that awful com- 
mercial revulsion from which we are now suffering, 
that tremendous pressure, which almost makes the 
blood start from the pores of the body politic, in the 
midst too of profound peace and universal plenty. 
We should find that it is as impossible for nations as 
for individuals to run prodigally in debt, and expend 
what they borrow in riotous living, or foolish expe- 
riment, without finding at length an end to their 
credit and their means, and falling into the most 
lamentable embarrassment and distress. A nation 
that borrows a hundred millions within a few years 
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must expect to upset the balance of trade. A nation 
which spends half that amount in foreign luxuries, 
whose daughters toil not nor spin, and yet Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of them, must 
expect, when it is too late to repent, to be overtaken 
with lamentation, and mourning, andwoe. The study 
of Political Economy is often a great enlightener of a 
young man in the choice of a pursuit, for it teaches 
the balance that must ever be kept up between the 
different branches of human industry. It teaches that 
personal labor is the purchase money of all wealth, 
and as no individual by the mere labor of his own 
hands can ever accumulate riches, it follows as an 
inevitable consequence that the mass never can be 
rich. Labor must supply their necessities from day 
to day. Political Economy then will teach the young 
man, that the dream of wealth, in which he is so apt to 
indulge, must be in nine cases out of ten delusive. It 
teaches that the safest business must always be that of 
a producer, and the surest means of support is that 
which draws it by labor immediately from the soil. ~ It 
teaches that merchandize and the professions, though 
they yearly tempt thousands from safer pursuits by the 
show of superior elegance and refinement, or the ex- 
ample of a few successful aspirants to fame or wealth, 
are of all employments the most fluctuating, slavish, 
vexatious and deceptive. 

The principal authorities on the science of Political 
Economy are Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, and 
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Mr. Say. No young man, who has any thing to do 
with trade or manufactures, ought to be satisfied with 
himself, till he has read and studied both these trea- 
tises. 

The subjects I have already recommended to your 
attention come under the denomination of studies. 
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And I have been particular in naming the best elemen- 
tary books which treat of them, from the deep convic- 
tion I entertain, that there can be no mental progress 
without study, and no thorough education without 
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laying the foundation in elementary treatises. It is 
the only means of disciplining the mind, the only 
means of making general reading agreeable or profit- 
able in after life. I have now despatched what I have 
to say on the subject of studies. I shall devote the 
remainder of our time on this occasion to those con- 
siderations which ought to direct the course of your 
general reading, the employment of those shreds of 
time which occur in the life of the most busy, and 
which may be left a barren waste, or made to bear 
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the noblest fruits. 

It might be expected that under the head of general 
reading I should put history in the first and highest 
place. My opinion with regard to history may be sin- 
gular, but I have my reasons for it. Perhaps I 
ought to beg pardon of the shade of Herodotus when 
I avow, that I consider the yearly contents of one good 
newspaper as more valuable than all he ever wrote. 
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I think it more important for me, a living man, to 
know what Ali Pacha and the present inhabitants of 
Egypt are doing, than what was done by Psammeticus 
and all the mummies there are in the catacombs. It 
is a matter of curiosity to know what the world was 
once, but infinitely more rational to know what it is 
now. It certainly concerns me more nearly to know 
how the struggle terminated at Washington a few 
weeks since in the election of a speaker, than to get 
the clearest idea of the assassination of Julius Cesar 
in the Roman senate house nineteen centuries ago. 
It is interesting to know what Rome was in the days 
of Augustus, but certainly more worthy of enquiry to 
know what Rome is in 1840. The same principle 
applies to the reading of history which is applicable 
to foreign travel. It is preposterous for a man to go 
abroad, till he has seen all that is worth seeing in his 
own country. It is just as mistaken to make ourselves 
acquainted with the transactions of- ancient times, 
when we are ignorant of what is doing in our own. 
T reverse the antiquarian’s maxim’ that every thing is 
interesting and important in proportion to its antiquity. 
The study of history should begin not with the an- 
cients, but with the men of our own times. It should 
begin with, or perhaps be preceded by descriptive, 
geography, statistics, voyages and travels, journals 
and letters of foreign residents. When we have by 
the assistance of these travelled over our globe, and 
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made ourselves well acquainted with what the sun 
now shines upon in his daily revolutions, then are we 
prepared by the lights of history to explore the ages 
which are gone, to trace back the effects which are 
now visible, to the causes which produced them cen- 
turies ago. A well written history contains all the 
elements of the highest interest. It powerfully exer- 
cises the imagination in calling up the images of past 
events, and in a manner by the sympathies it creates 
makes us by turns the citizens of all nations, the actors 
of all times. The English language is peculiarly 
rich in this department. Besides the best translations 
of the old historians, there are well written histories 
of almost every period of the world, so that if a man 
were to read nothing but history he would find ample 
employment for a whole life. I shall attempt no 
enumeration of what I conceive the best historians. 
{ will merely observe, that history is taking a higher 
and more philosophical tone. Carlyle’s French Rey- 
olution, though in some respects objectionable in 
point of style, commences a new era 1n_ historical 
writing, and if perfected by other men of equal genius 
and better taste will leave romance and fiction in entire 
neglect. lam happy to say that within a few years 
our own country has made most valuable contributions 
to the treasures of history. Sparks, and Prescott, 
and Bancroft have written their names by the side of 
those of Hume, Robertson and Gibbon on the tablet of 
enduring fame. 
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General history however, does not meet all our 
wants in our enquiries into the transactions of the 
past. One king, one army, one battle is too much 
like another. We wish to know individuals. That 
want is supplied in Biography, the most interesting 
and perhaps the most useful kind of reading. Particu- 
larly is it so for young men. Nothing so rouses 
despondence, or animates effort, or hardens endurance, 
as to read the story of the early days of the most 
eminent and successful of mankind: It has oftener 
happened on such an occasion than on any other, that 
those high resolutions have been formed, which have 
borne onward the young aspirant to the high places 
of power, of wealth and of fame. 

{ come in the last place, to speak of the province of 
pure literature, under which I include prose fiction, 
criticism and poetry. As the studies I have already 
enumerated are for the nourishment and strength of 
the mind, these are for its refreshment, recreation and 
delight. Like all dainties they are to be used with 
discretion. He who neglects solid food and attempts — 
to live on sweetmeats alone, will soon be overtaken 
with nausea, sickness, and disgust; so he, who passes 
his days in reading poetry and fiction, will lose all 
strength of mind and energy of character. There are 
hours in the life of all when the body is exhausted 
and the mind depressed, when all its powers of 
severe thought are expended, and its elasticity broken 
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down. Then itis, that the pages of Scott or Edgeworth 
seem almost a providential gift, and they refresh the 
soul with a power as gentle but as potent as the 
sight of green fields and blooming flowers the lan- 
guishing invalid. Walter Scott I consider as one of 
the great benfactors of the human race. He has 
contributed more than any other individual, with the 
exception perhaps of Shakspeare, to increase the sum 
total of its enjoyments. Throughout his voluminous 
writings there is not a single passage which puts vir- 
tue to the blush, or at which vice can take the least 
encouragement. It was left to him, to mingle the 
highest intellectual and moral instruction with the 
most exquisite pleasure. 

In this age of the rapid multiplication of books it 
has become absolutely impossible for every man to 
examine every thing for himself. Hence the neces- 
sity and the use of Reviews, which are a sort of short 
hand reading. I consider them as among the most valu- 
able productions of our times. They are usually the 
contributions of the ablest and most accomplished 
minds on subjects most congenial to their taste, and 
with which they are most conversant. Reviews then 
are generally the best things of the best minds, and 
as it is imposible for every man to read every thing, 
they are perhaps the best means of acquiring that 
general knowledge of the endless variety of things of 


which we all wish to know something, that could 
possibly be devised. 
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I have reserved Poetry to the last among the means 
of intellectual cultivation, not because I thought its 
place low or equivocal among them, but because it is 
so exquisite and celestial a gratification that it is not 
often that the mind which is merged in. the cares and 
toils of this world, can find time or tranquillity to give 
itself up to its delights. There is something congeni- 
al to poetry in the better part of every man’s nature. 
There is something in its strains, which seems to 
belong to some higher world, where the soul itself 
had its origin, and from which it is now in a state of 
exile. Poetry is not only the instrument of pleasure, 
but the means of moral improvement. It softens the 
manners, refines the feelings, while it exalts the ima- 
gination, and forms the taste. Poetry in is ultimate 
essence, is the natural expression of the enthusiasm 
which is excited in the human heart by the contempla- 
tion of beauty, sublimity, virtue, truth, honor, heroism, 
and all the noblest human qualities. The poet who falls 
from his high vocation of giving expression to the 
loftiest sentiments of human nature, is recreant to the 
duties of his mission. These sentiments have the 
power of rekindling themselves in the human heart, 
and thus the poets in the hands of Providence have 
been the great prophets of the advancement of man- 
kind. 

There will be perhaps, no more appropriate place 
than this, to say something on the collection of a 
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library, which every young man ought to consider, I 
had almost said, a religious duty. . It is surprising 
what a difference there is in the intellectual attain- 
ments of two persons, one of whom has access to 
books, and the other is debarred from their use. The 
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possible facility, and keep the means of mental im- 
provement so near at hand, that at any leisure moment 
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invite and solicit attention. 

The money that is laid out in books ought first to 
be applied, not to the purchase of novels and other 
ephemeral frivolities, but books of reference, such 
as the Cyclopedia Americana, or if possible Rees, or 
the Edinburgh—maps and works on descriptive geo- 
graphy. Then elementary treatises on all the diffe- 
rent branches of science and literature are in order. 
Then come pure literature and criticism. In this 
department Shakspeare will occupy the highest niche, 
and the aspirant to a refined taste in literature may 
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always estimate his progress, by the degree in which 
his genius will seem to transcend that of all other 
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men. 
Books of reference are indispensably important to 
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the man who wishes to cultivate knowledge, because 
no great progress can be made without systematic 
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endeavours, without the thorough investigation of sub- 
jects as they come up. To flit from object to object 
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is not the way to gain depth or enlargement of mind. 
One subject must be dwelt upon till it is thoroughly 
mastered, then it will impress itself upon the mind as 
one connected whole, and long retain its hold on the 
memory. Besides, it must ever be recollected that 
the progress we make in knowledge, is by no means 
in proportion to the time we consume in any investi- 
gation, but in proportion to the interest we feel in 
the subject, and the intensity of our curiosity. 

I cannot close this lecture without adverting to the 
interesting moment at which we happen to be this 
evening assembled, on the first day of a new year; 
and indulging in some reflections connected with the 
subject of these lectures, suggested by the season. 
Another year is gone—but we will not mourn over it 
as if it were lost.- It is not lost. It has accomplished 
its purposes. To our country it has been crowned 
with the most exuberant abundance that has ever been 
experienced since the Europeans first set foot upon its 
soil, But the productions of the earth are perishable, 
and soon will be consumed, and the only traces of the 
year which will be left will be the inscriptions of 
knowledge, wisdom and goodness, which it has left 
upon immortal minds. It is only by the lapse of time 
that beings of our limited capacity can make any 
intellectual or moral progress, We can attend to but 
one thing at a time. We can look at any one moment 
only on a few words of the mighty page of know- 
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ledge, that is opened to us in this vast universe. 
Therefore is it that time is made to revolve, and the 
great scroll of knowledge gradually to unfold itself, 
that length of time and successive efforts may supply 
what we cannot reach at once with our narrow 
faculties. 

If we have suffered any shred of knowledge thus 
to pass by us, and been too indolent or too frivolous 
to make it our own, then the knell of the departed 
year ought to ring in our ears the tones of reproach. 
And I have spoken to you in vain on the great sub- 
ject of intellectual culture, if some of you are not this 
evening resolved, that with a new year shall com- 
mence a new intellectual life, that you will turn your 
attention in earnest to those studies and pursuits you 
have hitherto neglected, that you will contribute your 
part to the great work of mental and moral im- 
provement which so nobly characterizes this age. | 
close then, by wishing you all a happy—and let me 
add, a studious new year. 
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LECTURE III. 


ON THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 


Young GENTLEMEN, 


Your attention has hitherto been directed to the 
cultivation of the mind, the discipline of the intellect, 
the acquisition of knowledge. But supposing this 
great purpose attained, supposing you intellectually 
accomplished and as far as education is concerned, 
thoroughly prepared for any station you may be dis- 
posed to assume, success and happiness, with the best 
opportunities, are still uncertain without something 
more—that something may be denominated character. 
What I mean by character it is easier for you to con- 
ceive than for me to describe. It is not genius, it is 
not talent, it is not acquisition, it is not accomplish- 
ment. It is a combination of dispositions, sentiments, 
and habits of action, which either fit, or unfit a man 
for the relations, the duties, the trials, the enjoyments, 
and the business of life. 

This character is generally denominated moral, 
because it is suppdsed to depend on the will. These 
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sentiments, dispositions, and habits, are supposed to 
lie within our power to be cherished, cultivated, and 
fixed, as a portion of ourselves; or controlled, weak- 
ened, and almost annihilated from our moral being, 

In the following lectures, which I shall give on the 
formation of character and the conduct of life, I shall 
divide these qualities which constitute character with 
reference to another meaning of the word moral, as 
it is contrasted with the word immoral. 

All the qualities which constitute character being 
subject to the will, and depending on cultivation or 
indulgence, are indeed subjects of praise or blame, 
and of course are moral or immoral, but some of them 
to a much greater extent than others. Some qualities, 
though extremely advantageous to the possessor, from 
the less degree of merit they seem to involve, are 
denominated excellences rather than virtues. Their 
opposites are called faults, or defects of character, 
instead of vices. They all however have this com- 
mon element, that they are friendly or unfriendly, 
means or obstacles, to success and happiness in life. 
Those dispositions, sentiments, and habits, which are 
in strict accordance with the laws of the moral sense, 
or in flagrant violation of them, while they immedi- 
ately promote or destroy the happiness of the indi- 
vidual and of society, are called by the more emphatic 
names of virtues and vices. 


The two first of these lectures will relate to the 
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first of these classes of qualities, those which though 
vital to success and happiness, are still not supposed 
to have so much of the element of morality in them, 
and are therefore called excellences and defects. 
The last two lectures will be devoted to that more 
marked class of sentiments, dispositions, and habits, 
which are denominated virtues and vices, and. which 
operate at once to make a man happy or miserable. 
But before I proceed to the general subject of these 
lectures, I have one word to say on the use of certain 
terms, which I conceive to be exceedingly pernicious 
to young men, and those terms are genius and talents. 
We hear them used by the young with a frequency, 
a flippancy, and a vagueness, which is painful, I had 
almost said, disgusting. The use of these terms ope- 
rates as an injury to all parties; to those who imagine 
themselves to possess these fine endowments, by in- 
ducing them to trust to their native powers, and to 
omit, that discipline and application which are abso- 
lutely necessary to the best capacities, and often leads 
them to affect an eccentricity of conduct which makes 
them perfect nuisances in society. As injurious is it 
to those, who suppose themselves to have shared a 
slender portion in nature’s general inheritance. They 
imagine that no efforts can place them on a level with 
the more gifted, and therefore are contented with a 
dull mediocrity, all theirdays. I admit that there are 
occasionally instances of transcendent endowments, 
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such as can achieve miracles in literature, in the arts, 
and perhaps in professional attainment. But these 
instances are exceedingly rare; and then such talents 
are God’s especial gift to the world, not to their im- 
mediate possessors. For genius is generally the 
predominance of one power or faculty, which renders 
the character ill balanced in precise proportion to its 
preponderance, and therefore unfitted for the general 
business and responsibilities of life. Taking out 
those few instances of unquestionable superiority,there 
is less difference in the original endowments of man- 
kind than is generally supposed. What usually passes 
for genius is the result of early intellectual habits, 
and still more often, of thorough and careful preparation 
for every individual effort. What is called talent, is 
that judgment, facility, and expertness, which is gained 
by judicious and persevering direction of good native 
powers, and a well balanced mind, to’some particular 
employment. Ihave seen hundreds of young men pass 
through the ordeal of an academic education, and then 
assume their places in society, and I can safely say, 
that academic rank was oftener the result of intense 
application than genius, and was no further indica- 
tion of future eminence than as forming habits of 
industry and perseverance, which are the first requi- 
sites to success in all situations. No man can tell 
whether he is a genius or not, until he has devoted 
himself a reasonable time with all that ardour, which 
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is the characteristic of genius, to that! pursuit, which 
seems most congenial to his natural disposition. 
First on the list of those qualities, which are neces- 
sary to success in life, I place decision of character, 
and that energy which invariably accompanies it. 
Decision of character is one of the most important of 
human qualities, philosophically considered. Specula- 
tion, knowledge, is not the chief end of man; it is 
action. We may by a fine education, learn to think 
most correctly, and talk most beautifully, but when 
it comes to action, if we are weak and undecided; we 
are of all beings most miserable and wretched. 
There is room enough for us all in this world, room 
enough for all to be employed, for all to be successful, 
and for all to be happy. Decision of cliaracter sup- 
poses us to perceive an end for which we choose to 
live, and then to bend every power and faculty which 
Wwe possess to its attainment. The man who pos- 
Sesses this, works to the greatest advantage. He 
loses no time in vacillating from one thing to another, 
in this short and uncertain life. He begins early to 
travel in one direction, and even if his pace be slow, 
the lapse of time will carry him a vast distance to- 
wards his object. It is in vain for one man to expect 
to be every thing. Hence the diversity which Divine 
Providence has ordained in the talents and tastes of 
mankind. The man of decision early obeys this 
intimation of the wise Designer. He chooses that 
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pursuit which is most congenial, and resolves to 
succeed in it, and he does succeed in consequence of 
his resolution. Let a man’s purpose be single and 
simple, and he is almost sure of accomplishing it. 
Besides, energy of will is the great secret of power 
over others. All mankind feel themselves weak, 
beset with infirmities, and surrounded with dangers, 
the acutest minds are the most conscious of difficulties 
and dangers. They want above all things a leader 
with that boldness, decision, and energy, which with 
shame they donot find in themselves. ‘Give us the 
man,” shout the multitude, ‘“‘who will step forward and 
take the responsibility.” He is instantly the idol, the 
lord and the king among men. He then, who would 
command among his fellows, must excel them more in 
energy of will, than in power of intellect. 
Historically considered, decision of character ap- 
pears quite as indispensable to success in life. It has 
been a predominant characteristic of all great men. 
It was decision of character, which shut up Demos- 
thenes, in his subterranean study, and made him the 
most consummate orator of all time. It was decision 
which made Cesar, parricide and usurper as he was, 
victorious in the civil wars over the uncertain and 
unstable counsels of Pompey and the senate, the same 
indomitable spirit, which spoke out to the pilot 
in the tempest, ‘“‘Fear not, thou bearest Caesar and 
his fortunes.” It was this decision of character more 
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than any intellectual superiority, which made Luther 
the regenerator of modern Europe. That energy of 
will was the soul of the Reformation, which was 
expressed in his famous answer to the friends who 
advised him not to go to the Diet at Worms. “I am 
lawfully called to appear at Worms, and thither I will 
go, in the name of the most high God, though as 
many devils as there are tiles on the house-tops were 
there combined against me.” It was the same quality 
in our countryman Ledyard, that made him one of 
the most successful of travellers. In his first inter- 
view with Sir Joseph Banks on the subject of the ex- 
ploration of Central Africa, that gentleman asked him: 
when he would be ready to go; “to-morrow morning,” 
said he, without a moment’s hesitation. 

But it may be objected, that decision of character 
is a matter of temperament, to.some it is constitutional, 
to others unattainable by any effort. I answer, that it 
is as much a matter of habit as any thing whatever. 
It is never so strong in any one that it may not be 
counteracted by indolence, by procrastination, or by 
two or three changes of pursuit; nor so weak in any, 
that trying circumstances may not bring it out in its | 
full force. So physical courage may be said to be 
constitutional, yet it is likewise a matter of habit. 
The soldier who. goes up to the first charge trembling 
and pale, by a few encounters so hardens his nerves 
that the first cannon-shot, instead of filling him with 
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dismay, summons up all the manliness of his soul. How 
often do we see timid women, by being left in charge 
of a large family, acquire in a few years the decision 
and energy of the rougher sex. Never then let any 
man despair. 

When you have sufficient intelligence to perceive 
what you ought to be, and judgment enough to discern 
what you may be, and decision enough to determine 
what you will be, the next indispensable qualities to 
success are industry and perseverance. Labor is the 
universal law, a law in which all who have their for- 
tunes to make, that is all the young and enterprising, 
ought especially to rejoice. Labour is the grand magi- 
cian, which is secretly conveying the good things of this 
world from hand to hand, while mankind look on and 
wonder how it is done. Who now possess the 
wealth and the high places of the land? Mainly those 
who labored for them hard and long. From whose 
hands are they imperceptibly gliding? From those 
who are too indolent to keep them. It is incredible 
what mere industry will accomplish. In this world 
of toil, I had almost said that it is the prime requi- 

site. It is wonderful what deception lurks under a 
few common words and phrases in our language. 
“What a fortunate man,” we hear the world exclaim, 
when they see a man flourishing in his business. In nine 
cases out of ten, the very term is a flattering unction, 
which the indolent or unenterprising man is laying to 
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his soul, that the only difference between him and his 
successful neighbor, is that of luck. In a majority 
of instances he may at a venture substitute in the place 
of fortunate, industrious. He may venture to say 
before he examines the case, that the cause of success 
is the same as was observed of Julius Cesar; ‘He 
always succeeded, because he left nothing undone 
which could secure success.” 

Let not the young man repine at the law of labor, 
and the inevitable and inexorable necessity of personal 
exertion, which it imposes upon him. It is the most 
favorable thing to those, who have their way to 
make in this world, that there is among all the cir- 
cumstances by which they are surrounded. It is the 
great agrarian law, which in a manner levels all dis- 
tinctions, and give the poor man an inheritance in this 
world more certain, though not so extensive as the 
rich, in his own talents, faculties and capacities. By 
making all welfare and acquisition depend on labor, 
all mankind are provided for, and all monopolies are in 
effect done away. 

It is too common for young men to think the high- 
est good to consist ina life of ease and leisure,and those 
pre-eminently happy who are provided for without any 
effort of their own, those who live on the interest of 
capital. -It might quiet the minds of such, to consider 
how visionary this must ever be as a general thing, 
and how much happier the world is in its present 
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condition. Too many young men start in life with 
the feeling that not to accumulate a fortune, is to live 
in vain, and to miss the great purpose of existence. 
Population, it is found, treads very closely upon 
the heels of production, so that the annual accu- 
mulation, cannot possibly be great. The addition of 
one week to the year, or at most.a fortnight, would 
produce a famine in almost any country, so nearly do 
production and consumption keep pace with each 
other. It is computed by Political Economists that 
the consumption of one year is equal to one-fifth of 
the whole property of the world, so that five years 
of idleness would absolutely consume all that man- 
kind possesses. It follows then as a necessary con- 
sequence, that four-fifths of mankind live upon the 
wages of labor, and so it must ever be. So the 
chance of any one ever possessing property enough 
to live on the fruits of it, is only one out of five. Four 
must live by labor where one can live without it. 
Toil, therefore, either of mind or body, is our lot. 
But as a compensation for this, the world actually 
belongs to those, who are willing to labor; and the 
very law which forbids the accumulation of wealth, 
except in a few instances, is the identical law, which 
decrees that all who are industrious shall get a living. 
These facts must satisfy the young man that there is 
no such resting place as he promises himself; he must 
toil on to the last. Industry is the ticket with which 
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he must go to the world’s great feast, and if he has 
it he shall find the best of the board to be his. 

The same constitution of things, which makes 
industry so absolutely essential, likewise demonstrates 
the necessity of steadiness of purpose and persever- 
ance in whatever we first choose in life. Fixedness of 
purpose is essential to success in the first place, be- 
Cause no great purpose can be soon accomplished. One 
man can have but one youth, and that youth will be all 
taken up in a thorough education for one calling. 
When the faculties are trained to one pursuit, to change 
to another is a dead loss of former acquisitions, and the 
time which has been spent in obtaining them. Firm- 
ness, dogged obstinacy I had almost said, is one of 
the most essential elements of success. Read the 
history of any eminent man, and you will find that at 
the commencement of his career, he had difficulties 
to overcome, and generally difficulties so great that 
he was about to give over in despair. Had he done 
s0, where would have been his future eminence? He 
owed every thing to perseverance. There isa strik- 
ing anecdote told by Franklin of himself, which is 
precisely in point, and exhibits perhaps better than 
any thing else, the reasons of his success. When he 
came to.Philadelphia and commenced the business of 
a printer, there was a combination to put him down. 
He understood the matter very well and said nothing. 
But he took occasion to introduce one of his most 
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bitter opponents into the back shop, which was his 
only abode, and showed him a loaf of bread on which 
he had just made a hearty meal. ‘‘Now,” says he, 
‘unless you can live cheaper than I, you must per- 
ceive that it is utterly vain to think of starving me 
out. It is needless to say, that they gave up in des- 
pair. This indomitable spirit of perseverance is 
always the best omen of success. 
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But young men come forward into the world with 
inordinate expectations, and therefore are easily 
discouraged. You listen to their conversation, and you 
hear them talk of nothing but some eminent stars in 
their peculiar walk of life. And it is generally some 
one in advancing age, that they set up as the idol of 
their admiration. ‘They vainly imagine, by some 
strange exception to the laws of nature, to commence 
upon, or at any rate soon to reach, the same level to 
which the object of their emulation has risen by the 
toils of a long life. Most pernicious miscalculation! Let 
them examine more minutely the history of the suc- 
cessful and they will find that wealth and fame, and 
skill, which is the procuring cause of both, is of slow 
¢rowth. Many years of obscure toil are necessary to 
one of eminent and splendid success. If they covet 
the success, they must submit to the obscure toil, the 
long self-denial, the patient acquiescence in temporary 
privation and defeat. But they are too impatient for 
that, and if they do not immediately succeed they 
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become discontented and uneasy, they think they 
should do better in some other pursuit, or in some 
other place, and they abandon their business when on 
the point ofsuccess. It is difficult for the young to be 
persuaded that they cannot sow and reap the same 
day. Change of pursuit is one of the most dangerous 
of experiments. There are very few constituted of 
such firm materials as to sustain the shock without 
being entirely destroyed as to all firmness of purpose, 
or steadiness of pursuit. 

To arm the aspiring young-man with patience, noth- 
ing can be more salutary than a careful consideration of 
those laws of Political Economy to which I adverted, 
which render the rapid accumulation of wealth in any 
community absolutely impossible. If impossible for 
the whole community, it must likewise be to the indi- 
viduals which compose it. Such accumulation of 
property cannot take place in the ordinary way of 
business. Regular business yields only an increase 
according to the capital and skill there are employed 
init. All the fortunes then, that were ever made, 
began small, or rather at nothing, with skill and labor 
alone. Their accumulation is necessarily gradual. 
There can be no sudden accumulation with a corres- 
ponding risk, in short without gambling. 

And here candor compels me to confess that this 
has been too much the state of American trade for the 
last ten years. There has crept into this land the 
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most inordinate passion for wealth that ever afflicted 
any people since the commencement oftime. There 
never was a country in the world, where there was 
such a general diffusion of the comforts and conveni- 
ences of life. Of course there never was a country 
where there was so little difference between the 
rich and the poor, where the rich had so little advan- 
tage from riches, and the. poor so few privations from 
poverty. It follows, that there never was a country 
where riches were really of so little consequence. 
Yet there never was a country where they were pur- 
sued with such headlong haste. Instead of awaiting 
the slow but natural process of gradual accumulation 
upon actual capital, the ambitious and over-enterpris- 
ing stretch themselves entirely beyond their means, and 
of course launch boundlessly forth into the field of 
adventure. They thus take business from its natural 
channels, which really ought to spread and be diffus- 
ed among many, trading within their means, and con- 
centrates it in the hands of a few, who become unsafe 
and uncomfortable in their business in precise propor- 
tion as they become unduly extended. The end of 
living, then, which is to live and be happy, is lost 
sight of in one of the merely accidental and accessary 
consequences of transacting business, that of getting 
rich. So habitually absorbed are business people in 
this thing, that at the end of the year, when they ex- 


amine their accounts, the measure of their satisfaction 
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is altogether determined by the balance sheet of profit 
and loss. That they have got a living in the mean- 
time in a comfortable or even splendid style, is nothing, 
thatis, they are entirely insensible to the great fact, 
that for one year, for a thirty-fifth part of the average 
life of man, they have accomplished all that could be 
accomplished for their earthly well being, a full satis- 
faction of all their reasonable wants. 

This strange idea that all enjoyment is to be post- 
poned till after the accumulation of a certain amount — 
of wealth is one of the absurdest and most pernicious 
that ever came into the human mind. It produces a 
rabid pursuit of wealth for its own sake, which issaid 
to be peculiarly aggravated in the American character. 
I once heard a young man, who was just commencing 
business for himself, but whose father was worth three 
millions say, that he intended to be married when he 
was worth four. ‘The young man is now in his grave, 
not however,before accumulating a fortune of his own. 
When I heard -of his death, and reflected on his speech 
to me many years ago, I could not but think of him 
as the very impersonation of the mania of the times. 

The natural course of things, and therefore we 
have every reason to believe, the happy one, is for 
the young man to commence his career on his own 
resources, or at. best with a good education. His 
wants are few, his income is small, and by learning to 
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manage his small resources he is in the very school 
best calculated to fit him to manage large ones. He 
accumulates, or ought to do so to some extent, under 
all circumstances. He so places his accumulations as 
themselves to be productive, so that he soon comes to 
be a capitalist, in a small way itis true, but as really 
and advantageously as the richest in the land. He is 
supported then partly by capital, and partly by the 
wages of labor. In proportion to his prudence and 
good management, the proportion of his income from 
capital will increase till he becomes affluent, or at least 
maintains himself comfortably through life. This is 
the lot of man, and if he choose to be so persuaded, 
his happy lot. It spreads overa whole life the most 
pleasing of employments, that of bettering our condi- 
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tion. The sudden accumulation of wealth defeats this 
purpose, and as much as it adds to the sense of secu- 
rity, it takes from the interest of life by depriving it 
of all enterprise. 

Let not the young man then so bitterly repine that he 
commences life with nothing. Providence has not so 
ordered it without design. It is the best discipline of 
character, the best safeguard of virtue, the only means 
of educating the powers to the full measure of their 
capacities. God withholds the command of ample 
means from you before middle age, because you are 
not fit to be trusted with them. Nine out of ten are 
ruined by the uncontrolled command of money before 
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the age of thirty. Before that period it usually turns 
into horses, dogs, idleness, drinking, gambling, 
debauchery and ruin. 

This leads me to say, that all these akeehienn quali- 
ties and attainments, education, decision, industry and 
perseverance will be vain, unless there be added to 
them the habit of economy. It seems to be the 
design of Providence to form the young to this virtue 
by limiting them in the means of expenditure. But 
the discipline of early life does not always produce 
that effect. Through the indiscretion or foolish 
indulgence of parents, we often see habits of expense 
incurred ata very early period, quite as fatal to the 
comfort, the respectability, and peace of after life as 
absolute vice. No mistakes are more sincerely 
mourned over in after life, than a foolish waste of 
money inyouth. The thing is altogether a matter of 
habit, and he who does not set his habits right in this 
particular, will lament it all his days. But the young 
man, because his real wants are few, imagines they 
always will be. Because he has to provide for him- 
self alone he has no idea that others are to be‘ depen- 
dent upon him. He has health, youth, energy and 
strength, and he forgets that they will not always last. 
He not only expends too much, but upon the most 
idle, frivolous and transitory gratifications, generally 
in the purchase of pleasures, which are positively 
pernicious. It is not realized how precious a period 
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of life that is, in which a man is capable of an ener- 
getic devotion to business. That is the golden oppor- 
tunity, and if it is suffered to pass by unimproved, the 
remnant of existence must be sad indeed. ‘The great 
fact is too often lost sight of, that human life begins 
and ends independence. The mature man is already 
in debt to the great copartnership of the human family 
to the amount of the expenses of his support aud edu- 
cation thus far. He must be indebted to it for his 
support durmg that period, which must elapse between 
the time of active service and his departure from the 
world. He then, who lays up nothing, but expends as 
fast as he earns in that part of life, when he is able 
to refund his indebtedness to the world, is a defaulter 
to the concern. ‘The habits of profusion, which are 
indulged in by the Americans, are the astonishment of 
foreigners, and the wonder of the world. Nothing but 
the most exuberant natural resources could save us 
from national bankruptcy. 

But habits are not all that constitutes character. It 
includes also sentiments, feelings, dispositions, These 
may be noble, pure and generous, or they may be 
mean, narrow and degrading. These being the foun- 
tain of all action, it is much safer to cultivate them 
than to study any abstract rules dictated merely by 
the understanding, and the sense of propriety. The 
sentiments, feelings, and dispositions are always 
speaking out, even in those persons, who exercise the 
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most cautious self-restraint, and even when concealed, 
always will be the source of happiness or misery, of 
good or ill success. The best test of these perhaps is 
our conduct under the natural workings of ambition. 
This is a passionimplanted in every human breast for 
the best of purposes. It is put there as a stimulus 
to action, enterprise and self-cultivation. No man is 
without it, and no man has any need to disown it. In 
itself it is neither good nor bad, but merely a con- 
stituent element ofhumannature. And it will prove a 
blessing or a curse just according to the moral senti- 
ments, feelings, and dispositions, with which it is con- 
nected. There is no better sign in a young man than 
ambition, provided that other things are kept inasound 
state. Then it will be manifested in a love of excel- 
lence, an ardent desire for personal improvement, the 
best foundation for great attainments. When this is the 
case, you will see the young man filled with the sen- 
timent of reverence for the good and the great, as 
well as a desire to emulate them. You will hear him 
speak with enthusiasm of those who have distinguish- 
ed themselves in that walk of life which he has 
chosen. He will speak of his own competitors with 
candour and fairness, and ask no advantages but those 
which may be gained by honorable competition. Such 
a man’s path will be upward and onward. It will 
cost him many a hard struggle with the meaner pas- 
sions. But if he succeeds, he will have the approba- 
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tion of his own breast, the respect and applause of all 
impartial spectators, and peace with those with whom 
he is brought in contact. 

But let the same passion of ambition be connected 
with mean, base sentiments, feelings and dispositions, 
and it creates a character uncomfortable in itself, and 
odious to others. Instead of admiration for the dis- 
tinguished in his walk of life, you will hear from such 
a person nothing but detraction and disparagement. 
Instead of a noble emulation to reach their standard, 
there is a base, envious disposition to bring them down 
to his. And these mean sentiments carry with them 
their own punishment. They make all good fellow- 
ship and hearty intercourse impossible, and fill the 
soul with perpetual repining and discontent. 

I know no better pledge of success and happiness 
in a young man than that assemblage of sentiments, 
feelings and dispositions, which for want of a better 
name, I shall denominate hwmanity. It has the testi- 
mony in its favor of the whole world. It is called by 
various names under different circumstances. The 
man of the world affects the appearance of it, because 
he finds it necessary to success, the real gentleman 
labors after it, the true enlightened christian possesses 
it. It is nothing more nor less than the sentiment 
of reverence for human nature in every form and every 
condition, respect for what is truly excellent, admi- 
ration for what is truly great, sympathy for all that is 
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miserable, compassion for all that is weak, and grow- 
ing out of it, justice, delicacy and honor in all the busi- 
ness of life. These sentiments may be difficult to 
maintain through life. Ambition besets the young 
man, and urges him to climb, no matter whom he 
jostles, or whom he overthrows; the end seems to 
sanctify the means. This same spirit of humanity 
should come in, and lead him to reflect, that the 
world was not made for him alone, but for all who 
will honestly strive for its good things. Prosperity 
assails him and he is tempted to treat his fellow crea- 
tures with negligence or hauteur, because he can do 
so as he supposes with impunity. This blessed spirit 
of humanity must come in, and subdue the swelling 
heart to the simplicity of a child. Adversity over- 
takes him, and then his whole temper and character 
are in danger of being soured. He is tempted to 
repine at his lot, and look with an evil eye on those 
whom misfortune has left unscathed. This same 
gentle spirit of humanity must come in, and teach him 
the hardest of all lessons, to sympathise with that 
prosperity which he cannot partake. Evil compan- 
ions attempt to seduce him into the paths of sensuality 
and. intemperance. Next to religious principle, the 
most powerful restraint is this same spirit of humanity 
which tells him that by going wrong he cannot injure 
himself alone. There are others, who ought to be 
dearer to him than life, whom his misconduct will 
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involve in ruin, and cover with shame. Thrice then 
is he prepared to succeed, thrice is he armed against 
all mortal ills, not only whose habits are good, but 
whose sentiments, feelings and dispositions are pure, 
generous, noble and elevated. 
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LECTURE IV. 


ON THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 





Youne GENTLEMEN, 


In my last lecture I attempted to define what is 
meant by character. We considered it to be that 
combination of dispositions, sentiments and habits of 
action, which either fit or unfit a man for the relations, 
the duties, the trials and enjoyments of life. We 
divided these characteristics into two classes, those 
which may be considered excellences and defects of 
character, and those which are called by the more 
emphatic name of virtues and vices. 

I enumerated some of the habits of action, which 
I deemed most netessary to success and happiness in 
life. Ishall in the present lecture hold up to your 
view some of the opposite qualities, which bar the 
way to all eminence, success or comfort. 

The first is a total want of decision, enterprise, 
energy and perseverance. We often see this prove 
fatal to all usefulness and prosperity in cases where 
there is the best education, excellent dispositions, an 
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unsullied moral character, and rare opportunities. It 
is worth while for a young man carefully to consider 
these cases of failure, and their probable causes. 
Among the most prominent is a morbid sensibility. We 
sometimes see the young man, just prepared for active 
business, shrink from it, and become almost useless 
to society. The great battle of life is about to com- 
mence, the drums beat and the trumpets sound the 
charge, and the soldier turns pale and refuses to 
march into the fight. There is a want of moral cour- 
age, which is quite as necessary to the man of busi- 
ness as physical courage is to the soldier. How far 
this is the result of over-indulgence at home, or of a 
delicate nervous temperament, it may often be difficult 
to determine. But from whatever cause it arises the 
effect is the same, a disqualification for the active 
business of life. 

The poet Cowper is perhaps the best illustration 
of the temperament to which I refer. He was en- 
dowed by the Creator with a noble intellect, his 
moral sense was most tender and susceptible, his 
affections warm and genial, his education, careful and 
complete. His connexions were respectable, even 
powerful, and the best situations were open to his 
ambition and enterprise. But when the time of action 
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came, he found himself without heart, or soul, or 
strength, he was compelled to decline all active busi- 
ness, and sunk into a despondency, which lasted as 
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long as life. There is another impediment which often 
blasts the prospects of a young man, a fastidiousness, 
which finds something insupportably irksome in every 
employment. If he is apprenticed to some mechanic 
art, his task is too hard, his hours of labor too many, 
his indulgences too few. But the same disposition 
would be equally discontented any where. Had he 
been sent to a university he would have been just as 
dissatisfied with the stern discipline, and hard tasks 
which are there imposed. The professions would 
satisfy him as little. The slow progress and the 
vexations of the law, would be equally a subject of 
complaint. The horrors of a sick room would dis- 
gust him with the profession of medicine, and the 
monotony of aclergyman’s life would be found equally 
intolerable. 

A young man, who detects any such symptoms of 
indecision or fastidiousness in himself has just cause 
for alarm. His all is at stake. Nothing but the 
firmest exertion of will can save him. But let him 
know for his encouragement, that his difficulties are 
all vincible. The will, like the muscles, grows strong 
by being exercised. All mankind are awkward and 
timid in any thing they have never practised, It is 
only practice that can make us expert in any thing. 
Indecision, fastidiousness, want of moral courage are 
capable of cure. Consider what a plastic thing hu- 
man nature is. The new born savage is the same 
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identical human nature with the nursling of palaces. 
But what different beings does education make them! 
The one becomes hardy, daring, patient of hunger, 
cold, privation, suffering, contented and cheerful with 
the most miserable accommodations. The other is 
trained to all manner of personal indulgences, luxuries 
and comforts. Without habits of application, all 
labor appears a burden, privation seems to make exis- 
tence desolate, and responsibility weighs like an incu- 
bus upon the spirits. To the soldier at first sight of 
a camp, its coarse fare, its perpetual fatigue and 
exposure seem utterly appalling. But he lies down in 
his rude tent, and weariness sweetens his slumbers, a 
good appetite reconciles him to the most indifferent 
food, and he soon learns that the life of a soldier has its 
charms, or at least that existence under those condi- 
tions is supportable. If he returns to civil life, the 
comforts of a home seem to him for a long time entire 
superfluities. A blanket on the floor is just as accep- 
tableas the softest bed. Nothing can be more revolt- 
ing to weak nerves and a fastidious taste, than the 
profession of a surgeon, and perhaps we may add 
that of a physician. The preparatory studies are 
most shocking to our natural sensibilities. ‘To pass 
the lonely night in cutting in pieces ghastly corpses, 
in handling rattling skeletons, the very sight of which 
at first fills us with horror and disgust, to carry the 
knife among the shrinking nerves of the living body, 
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to a person of great natural susceptibility of tempera- 
ment, seems at first sight, an absolute impossibility. 
But the thing is really accomplished every day. The 
medical student soon learns to sleep soundly surroun- 
ded by the horrible paraphernalia of the dissecting 
room. ‘Thesurgeon’s equanimity is not disturbed, 
nor his digestion impaired by performing the most 
painful operations. 

Now I would ask the young man who faints 
in spirit at the prospect of the responsibilities of life, 
who feels no decision, no moral courage for the great _ 
conflict, and is therefore in extreme danger of sink- 
ing into despondence and imbecility, is there any 
trial so difficult to meet, any repugnance of feeling so 
hard to overcome in any walk of life, as those I have 
enumerated. Let no young man therefore, shrink 
before any thing whatever, no labor however hard, no 
task however revolting, no responsibility however 
crushing that'is necessary to success in the pursuit 
which he embraces. What man has done, man can 
do again. You wear the human form, let nothing 
that humanity has ever accomplished appal you. At 
any rate you can lose nothing in making the most 
strenuous exertions. Itis better to rush into the battle 
and die sword in hand, than to shrink into a corner and 
die the ignoble death of a coward. Action, enter- 
prise is happiness, it affords delightful play to the 
faculties, and is invariably borne up by the exhilara- 
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tion of hope. It may and generally does succeed, or 
it forms the character to such decision and force as 
to enable it to command success in some other line. 
Pusillanimity on the other hand, cannot lead to any 
thing good. It is in itself wretchedness and woe. 
Another cause of miscarriage and unhappiness, 
against which the young have peculiar need to be 
warned, is false pride about employment, in short 
scruples which some unfortunately entertain as to the 
honorableness of personal labor, and the relative 
advantages of a laborious and an idle life. There is, 
it must be confessed, a natural feeling of rebellion 
against the great law of labor imposed on man at his 
creation, not only on the score of indolence, but of 
pride. Perhaps I ought not to call it natural for | 
hardly think it is. It can scarcely be supposed that the 
Deity would have created man with a feeling of con- 
tempt for that peculiar lot for which he has designed 
him. There seems to have been nothing of it in the 
earliest times. The patriarchs, who certainly were 
as dignified as any portion of mankind, felt no degra- 
dation in tilling the earth and keeping cattle. But 
increase of wealth enabled a few to live without toil. 
They were enabled to accumulate about them a few 
more of the conveniences and luxuries of life, and to 
pass their time in idleness. Thus idleness gained by 
association, a reputation and a respectability which 
it was far from meriting, and the opinion too of supe- 
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rior happiness. This feeling concerning labor has 
been propagated from age to age, and in countries 
where the idle make a class, they manage to control 
public opinion. This evil was greatly aggravated by 
the feudal system. The Romans during the ages of 
the Republic, seem to have entertained no such con- 
tempt for manual labor. Cincinnatus was found at 
the plough when he was chosen supreme magistrate 
of the state. Among the ancient Hebrews no dis- 
honor seems to have attached to any of the ordinary 
occupations of life. Elisha the prophet, appears to 
have been aman of wealth, yet he was found plough- 
ing in the field. 

But in the middle ages, Europe was conquered by a 
horde of military adventurers, and parcelled out 
among them in the form of immense landed estates. 
The former inhabitants were reduced to a state of 
slavery, or rather held their lands under, obligations 
of personal service, which amounted to nearly the 
same thing. The necessity of toil became therefore 
a badge of servitude, idleness the outward symbol of 
nobility. This acquisition of untold wealth without 
labor or personal merit, by violence alone, and then 
the transmission of that wealth by the laws of primo- 
geniture, seem to have sapped the foundation of all 
true estimation of character. In England, our mother 
country, these institutions perpetuated, have kept 
alive the same feeling, and society is there divided by 
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barriers which are absolutely impassable. In this 
country, it was to be hoped, that man having shaken 
off the unjust institutions of the old world, would 
likewise cast off its unjust prejudices. The settlement 
of a wilderness where every man was the artificer of 
his own fortune, it might naturally be supposed, 
would restore labor to its primitive estimation. ‘The 
establishment of republican institutions one would 
expect might have the same tendency. Yet we 
see the old leaven working in the opinions of society 
even here. Our country is suffering from this very 
cause at the present moment. Agriculture and the 
mechanic arts have been despised and neglected, 
not because they promised a less comfortable sup- 
port, for this is not the fact. In no country upon the 
face of the earth were there ever offered such induce- 
ments to agricultural enterprise. Mechanical skill too, 
is every where abundantly rewarded. But there is a 
feeling of degradation attached to the idea of personal 
labor, which is unphilosophical, immoral and unchris- 
tian. Therefore it is, that there is sucha rush from all 
quarters into the professions. <A new village hardly 
springs up in the West, before there are professional 
men enough init to do the business of three. At the 
same time there are lying uncultivated, millions of 
acres of the public lands. 

But it may be objected that the intellectual culti- 
vation, which I have been urging, has a tendency to 
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produce that very fastidiousness, which unfitsa man for 
a life of toil. To this I answer, that the feeling against 
the respectabilty of labour is a prejudice, false and un- 
founded in the nature of things, and derived entirely 
from an accidental association of ideas. The fact is, 
that one kind of labor is about as respectable as another. 
The person dignifies the employment, not the employ- 
ment the person. Those who have hitherto done the 
labor of the world have had no opportunities of edu- 
cation and refinement. In some communities it is. 
thought a demeaning and defiling occupation to till 
the soil. The employment is associated with the 
sights and sounds of the farm-yard, with coarse cloth- 
ing and hard hands. Bat is there any comparison 
between the cleanliness and agreeable objects present- 
ed by such a life, and presiding or pleading in a crim- 
inal court, where all that is vile and loathsome in 
humanity is hourly the subject of contemplation and 
action, and where the very air reeks of unwholesome- 
ness and pollution? 

That this feeling against the respectability of labor 
is a prejudice, is demonstrated by the fact, that there 
are communities where it does not exist. Where 
property and education are universally and nearly 
equally diffused, labor is no such degrading badge. 
The employer and the employed work side by side 
without producing presumption on the one hand, or a 
feeling of degradation on the other. They entertain 
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each other with intelligent and instructive donversa- 
tion, and not with slang and vulgarity as is the case 
among gangs of mere, unmixed, hired laborers. 

In this connexion I would advert in the way of 
caution to certain sentiments, which may be called 
the sentiments of position, because they are apt to 
spring up in the different positions in which we 
chance to be placed, but which in their excess, are 
irrational and injurious. We are all weak and fal- 
lible, liable to be affected by the station we occupy 
in society. We all have the elements of two oppo- 
site characters im us, which will be developed by 
circumstances. Every man has within him, the pas- 
sions and sentiments which will make him a haughty 
aristocrat, or a fierce democrat, and he may be 
either, or both by turns, just as his relative posi- 
tion may develope or repress either of these classes 
of sentiments and passions. It is wisely ordered we 
may presume, that there shall always be two parties 
in politics, in order to keep the balance of buman 
affairs. But it becomes a great evil when these oppo- 
sing sentiments are suilered to gain such a preponder- 
ance as to imbitter the feelings, and mterrupt the har- 
moiy of society. The possessor of wealth is the pos- 
sessor of power, and if he be not very watchful over 
himself, he acquires ideas which are not altogether 
republican. Instead of regarding himself, as he pre- 
eminently is, the servant and steward of others, a mere 
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trustee Of socie‘y, power makes him forget right, 
and he imagines himself of more importance than 
the man who labors for him. And-so he begins 
to talk of the laboring classes as an inferior order. 
He has much to lose, he therefore. is in favor of a 
strong government and of keeping things as they are. 
He wants no improvement, because it would be an 
innovation, and might contribute to render the present 
state of things unstable. The agitations and excite- 
ments of party drive him intoextremes. He begins 
to consider all questions as they will bear on this 
great relation of property and power. By a natural 
transition, he learns to consider those whom he is 
always opposing as his natural enemies, not as strug- 
gling for right, even in their own apprehension, but 
as malignants, agrarians, and disorganizers. Thus 
political parties become the means of immeasurable 
mischief. Nothing can be proposed, even sincerely, 
and for the public good, without being made a party 
question, and being used as an instrument either of 
building up or pulling down one side or the other. 
But the same man being placed in a different posi- 
tion would have entertained precisely the opposite 
sentiments. Or let him become reduced, or desp@rate 
in his fortunes, and then his opinions concerning the 
nature and end of government undergo an entire 
revolution. It is not for the protection of property 
he thinks, for the rich are able to take care of them- 
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selves, but for the protection of the weak against the 
strong. Indeed so extravagant are. the expectations 
of some front government, that they hope it will pro- 
duce not only equality of rights, but equality of prop- 
erty, talents, advantages. This of course can never 
be done, and in disappointment of unreasonable hopes 
they will turn radicals and inveigh indiscriminately 
against all parts of the established order of things. 
Some become so ultra as to denounce all goverment 
as unnecessary oppression, mere tyranny and usurpa- 
tion. Nowall this party violence, prejudice and ani- 
mosity istotally uncalledfor. Neither party isas bad 
as the other represents it. No party wishes to ruin its 
country. The worst it ever does, is to adopt mea- 
sures for party purposes, which may be of doubtful, 
perhaps of pernicious tendency. This is one of the 
weaknesses of poor, fallible human nature, and must 
be allowed for in all governments. ‘To mitigate these 
hostile feelings, which are too apt to grow out of 
political contests, the young man ought early to reflect 
that parties are necessary to a free state, and the 
balance of partiesis the conservative principle among 
all people, who attempt to govern themselves; and in 
the composition of all parties these sentiments which 
arise out of position, must ever occupy a conspicuous 
place. Every man should ask himself, if he occupied 
the position of his opponent, whether he would not 
probably entertain the same feelings and opinions. 
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But above all things, the young man has need to be 
warned against turning politician as a business and 
profession. Of all employments this is one of the 
most wretched and unprofitable. ‘Too often a young 
man, who hasa more than ordinary talent for talking, 
(the mischief generally commences here,) begins to 
think because he can entertain a circle of his compan- 
ions with a wordy and superficial dissertation on pub- 
lic affairs, that he discovers in himself the talents of 
a-statesman and legislator. Seductive visions begin 
to float before his imagination of political power and 
consequence. He pictures himself addressing multi- 
tudes, swaying legislatures, mounting from one grade 
of office to another till the highest places in the coun- 
try seem to beat his disposal. The man has hitherto 
perhaps been honest in his political opinions, but the 
probability of his continuing so is very small. 

Having commenced the life of a politician, bent 
upon succeeding at any rate, the question with 
him is no longer what is true and what. is right, but 
what will be popular. He looks out to see what 
questions are likely to occupy public attention, and 
what side is likely to find most favour with the mul- 
titude. He throws himself into the arms of that 
party which according to the best of his judgment is 
likely to succeed, and becomes most clamorous for 
their most popular measure, right or wrong. Perhaps 
he gets into office and enjoys for a brief space the 
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power and emolument he so ardently coveted. But 
the political wheel is ever revolving and will not stop 
at the precise moment when he is at the culminating 
point, another aspirant is already training to push 
him from his seat, and the Sisyphean task is all to go 
over again. In the meantime his business, if he had 
any is gone, the best part of his life is spent, and it is 
more than an even chance that the convivial usages of 
the electioneering campaign have fixed upon him hab- 
its, which are afterwards his scourge, and perhaps his 
ruin. Of all pursuits the last in which a young man 
should engage, is the career of political ambition. 
There is a fault of the young, foreigners say, pecu- 
liarly characteristic of our country,ewhich I should 
deem myself unfaithful to the duty I have undertaken 
had I failed to notice, and that is, a preposterous 
precociousness, an affectation of independence, an 
insubordination to superiors, an entire absence of 
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have more wisdom and experience than themselves. 
Majority in old fashioned times was fixed at twenty- 
one. Now it has got down to about fourteen. At 
that age, it is now customary for the young citizen of 
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free and independent America, to declare himself tree 
and independent of parental control, and to set up for 
himself. He takes possession of his father’s house, 
and uses the old people for his own convenience. He 
insists on having his own pursuits, his own hours, his 
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own company, his own opinions. fis apparel and 
accommodations must be the most luxurious. He 
mounts his cane and his segar, and commences a gen- 
tleman of pretty considerable importance. Is it 
possible that any thing but misery and ruin can come 
from such an unnatural state of things? These senti- 
ments of irreverence and habits of premature indepen- 
dence are not confined to the male sex. The infection 
has extended to all the rising generation, and they have 
actually crowded their seniors out of society, and 
taken exclusive possession of the pleasant places of 
life. The result is, that society is not only not enjoy- 
ed, but is absolutely unknown. For that surely 
ought not to be dignified by the name of society, 
where a company of boys and misses get together to 
romp, and giggle, and eat sweetmeats. Society isa 
noble or a mean word, according to what it is made to 
signify. It is a noble word, one of the noblest, where 
itis applied to an assemblage of the mature, the 
cultivated, the refined, the courteous, come together 
to look on what is most pleasing and dignified in 
human life, to interchange opinions, feelings, and sen- 
ments, to receive and communicate pleasure and 
information. This is society, and next to the more 
sacred and tranquil pleasures of home, it is the noblest 
and purest enjoyment. It is a balm to the spirits 
lacerated and exhausted by the fatigues of study or 
business. It promotes that friendliness and good will 
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among men, which if not identical with the Christian 
religion, is in unison with it. But from such society 
we are in a great measure debarred by the premature 
pretensions of those, who had better be conning their 
lessons, and completing their education. 

This precocious independence of the young, finds 
its cause but not its excuse, in the peculiarities of our 
condition and institutions. In the old world, popula- 
tion is dense and disproportioned to employment, and 
the means of support. The young therefore remain 
longer under the paternal roof, are longer depend- 
ent on their parents for support and of course are 
more absolutely subjected to their authority. There, 
wages are low, and of course the labor of all who 
are old enough to work is required to obtain a sup- 
port. ‘The independence which is here assumed by 
the young, would there be an utter astonishment. 

Here the state of things is reversed. The re- 
sources of nature are not half exhausted by the popula- 
tion. The means ofall classes are more ample, and the 
young are not compelled immediately to earn their 
bread, or if they choose to do.so they may soon sup- 
port themselves by their own independent exertions. 
They are therefore less subject to any restraint 
whatever. 

Besides this, we live under a Republican govern- 
ment, which is an attempt to live as far as possible 
without any government whatever. The Republican 
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feeling has extended itself down to the very children, 
so. that the family circle has become revolution- 
ized from a monarchy to a little democracy, levelling 
age, sex and condition. This Republicanism has on 
the whole borne noble fruit. It has produced an irre- 
pressible energy and enterprise of character, which 
have carried this country forward on the march of 
improvement, at a rate of rapidity never before wit- 
nessed. But it has likewise developed its evils, and 
among them the early abandonment of the young to. 
follow the bent of their own inclinations. The con- 
sequence is, that thousands yearly go wrong drom this 
cause alone, and swell the catalogue of crimes and 
atrocities such as no civilized nation ever exhibited 
to the world. 

The young man therefore, in this country, is 
earlier left his own master and thrown upon his own 
responsibility. If boys must become citizens, then 
they must be citizens and not boys, assume the steadi- 
ness, the self-control and the sobriety of men. 

In speaking of the duties we owe society, and the 
sins we may commit against it, I cannot forbear to 
advert to the disposition to candour, liberality and 
tolerance in judging of the opinions and sentiments 
of others, and to warn you against the opposite spirit, 
that of dogmatism, uncharitableness and _ self-suffi- 
ciency. This is amost uncomfortable fault to which 
all are liable, but especially the young. Their own 
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opinions are most of them derived from tradition, 
not examination. They are therefore implicit and 
undoubted. Having never examined, they suppose 
that their opinions are thus and so, because the 
thing is so. Having never investigated the grounds 
of their own sentiments, they are ignorant of the 


‘reasons there may be against them as well as for 


them. They are equally ignorant of the reasons there 
may be for the opposite. Setting up their own opin- 
ions as truth, all others of course seem heresy. 
They are ignorant of the great fact that we live ina 
world of probabilities, not of certainties. It is impos- 
sible then for any human being to be infallibly sure that 
he is right on any subject, beyond the narrow limits of 
the senses, of consciousness and ofmemory. ‘This be- 
ing the case, it requires a great deal of principle, a great 
deal of fairness, and a great deal of good feeling to 
behave right under it. 

A man is tempted, especially when he comes in 
contact with one not quite so acute or quite so well 
informed as himself, to make up by dogmatism, posi- 
tiveness, and pertinacity, what he wants in certainty, 
and lacks in good arguments. Such conduct as this, 
is a species of social immorality, besides being unfair 
and ungenerous. The effect of it is to impair the 
pleasures and the benefits of society, and injure the 
cause of truth, which ought to be more precious than 
any temporary or personal triumph. No one was 
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ever convinced by such means, and cannot but feel 
oppressed and ill used. Difference of opinion in such 
cases, instead of shedding any light on either mind, is 
converted into alienation of personal feeling, the 
worst possible result of social intercourse. 

As we are to be surrounded all our days with 
those who differ from us in opinion, and as the hope 
cannot be cherished of bringing all to think as we do, 
it must be a principal part of the art of living happily 
with those about us, to differ from them in peace and 
mutual good will. | 

All sincere opinions are to be treated with respect. 
This is justice as well as wisdom. The natural bias 
of our mind is to agree in sentiment with those about 
us. If another differs from us, then we have every 
reason to believe that it is from sincere conviction. 
It is unjust in us then, to attribute any opinion to 
obstinacy or stupidity. The instant we do so, we not 
only insult a fellow being, but we lay ourselves open 
to the same unhandsome treatment in return. 

The fact is, that truth is infinite. No human mind 
has ever seen the whole of it. It is not confined to 
any set of opinions, but is scattered in fragments 
through all. If it were not so, there could not be such 
a variety of opinions. Falsehood is not congenial 
with the human mind, and no man willingly embraces 
it. Numbers have nothing to do with the thing, for 
the time has been when the most important truths, 
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which are now universally acknowledged, were held 
by a few, and those few were ridiculed and persecu- 
ted by the majority. Galileo was obliged to confess, 
amid the scorn and insults of the world, that the 
earth does not move on its axis, Now he who 
asserts the doctrine, which he was obliged to confess 
true, would be equally ridiculed by all intelligent men. 
Nothing then can show a meaner mind, than to attempt 
to oppress or ill treat another on account of his 
opinions, or to diminish at all that respect, which his 
talents, his character and acquirements justly challenge 
at our hands. To overcome this narrowness and 
prejudice, with which we are all more or less educa- 
ted, I cannot but recommend to you to associate freely 
with allsects, opinions and parties. It is the interest 
of partizans to inflame prejudice, that parties may be 
disciplined and kept together. But it is your interest 
to know and appreciate and esteem, all good men of 
all names and all parties. Ata distance, we are too 
apt to think that those who differ from us have 
scarcely the attributes of humanity. When brought 
into contact, we are surprised that the peculiarities of 
their opinions are as the small. dust of the balance, 
when compared with the great and universal attributes 
of human nature, and we are surprised to find that the 
very person, whose strange opinions seemed to isolate 
him from any connexion with his species, is after all 
very much such a being as we ourselves. ‘The more 
Q* 
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we associate with mankind the more we shall be 
convinced that speculatiye opinions have very little 
influence upon the character, and have little power 
to modify individual disposition. There are good and 
honest men of all parties and opinions, and there are 
bad men of all parties and opinions. There is more 
reason to esteem the truly excellent of differing 
opinions, than the undeserving of our own party. 
We do nothing more or less then, than commit a stu- 
pendous fraud on our own happiness, when we suffer 
the prejudices of party or opinion to alienate us from 
the friendship and society of one human being, whose 
moral qualities entitle him to our esteem, our confi- 
dence and affection. 


LECTURE V. 
ON THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 


Youne GENTLEMEN, 


The subject of the present lecture is so deeply 
important, and demands so much wisdom and discre- 
tion in its treatment, that I approach it with the great- 
est diffidence.. I would gladly have passed it over 
altogether, if I could have done so with any justice to 
the general topics I have undertaken to treat. That 
subject is the relations of the sexes, the duties and the 
happiness which spring out of them, and the vices, 
the crimes, and the unutterable misery to which they 
may give rise. As the relation between the sexes is 
the most fundamental and important that we sustain, 
and the trials and temptations to which it leads, assail 
human nature in its weakest point, so ought it to be 
most thoroughly comprehended in all its bearings, 
that the young man in addition to the promptings and 
restraints of religious principles, may have in full view 
the tremendous responsibilities upon which he acts in 
all his intercourse with the other sex. 
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God has legislated upon this subject in a manner 
more minute and emphatic than perhaps on any other 
whatever. All the statute books of human invention, 
and even the Bible itself, give but an imperfect sketch 
of the actual law, the rewards and punishments which 
God has annexed to faithfulness or unfaithfulness to 
the mutual obligations which the sexes owe to each 
other. This great law is clearly written in the con- 
stitution and condition of man, in his affections, his 
wants, his moral and religious nature. 

Next to the wonders of our individual being, the 
marvellous organization of the body, and the still 
more marvellous faculties of the mind, comes the differ- 
ence of sexes. On this difference leading to mar- 
riage, the whole fabric of society rests. The family is 
the primary element from which all society proceeds. 
As the fountain is pure, so will be the streams which 
issue from it. Every thing in society points back- 
wards and forwards to marriage as the most sacred 
of relations, and this very fact, antecedent to all 
experience upon the subject, would lead us to consider 
any deviation from the Divine institute the most crim- 
inal of acts, and the most widely pernicious in its 
consequences. 

Simultaneously with the developement of those 
physical and intellectual powers, which enable 
man to provide for his own wants, there springs 
up in his mind a corresponding sentiment, the de- 
sire of independence. The full developement of 
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the powers, which constitute humanity, emancipates 
him from parental control, and impels him to go forth 
toseek his own fortune and found a new community. 
At the same time that the childish feeling of attach- 
ment to the original circle declines, he finds that 
another set of feelings begins to spring up, delight in 
the society of the young and beautiful of the other 
sex. This change of feeling, as if in augury of the 
charm which it is kindly designed to spread over the 
whole of existence, already begins to exert a soften- 
ing and refining influence upon the whole character 
and deportment. The manner of the rude, impetuous 
boy is changed into dignity, gentleness, decorum. 
The world begins to contain something better than 
tops, and marbles, and play grounds. There begins 
to spread over it the roseate hue of sentiment and 
feeling. He becomes more thoughtful, meditative, 
and retiring. | Nature has for him more exquisite 
charms than it ever possessed before. Hetakes more 
intense delight in poetry and works of imagination. 
But these things instead of making him effeminate and 
weak, beguile the weariness of toilfand nerve him to 
great and noble enterprises. ‘The prospect of life 
becomes more interesting from the anticipation of 
sharing its pleasures with another. The imagine- 
tion in picturing the future, after wandering over the 
vast field of possibilities, of schemes, labors and hopes, 
never fails to finish the picture with the idea of the. 
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future home, shared by some brizht being, the con- 
concentration of every excellence and perfection. 
These anticipations exert amost powerful influence 
over the forming character. They tend to confirmand 
consolidate it. They lead to the formation of wise and 
worthy designs, and the steady and patient pursuit of 
them through good and through ill. They induce the 
desire of personal cultivation ‘and improvement, and 
many a young man has become studious, courteous, 
affable and agreeable, to commend himself to the other 
sex, who for his own individual benefit would have 
suffered his time to pass idly away and his powers to 
run to waste. Thus itis, that the elements of virtuous 
love are made use of by God, long before they lead to 
the formation of the conjugal tie, to exert the very best 
influence upon the character. It leads the young man 
to toil early and late, it makes him prudent in his 
expenditures, temperate and moderate in his pleasures, 
draws him to the society of the accomplished and the 
virtuous of the other sex, and give him a distaste to 
all low and vicious associations. To those, who 
cherish these refihed and honorable sentiments, the 
years, which elapse between maturity and marriage, 
pass most agreeably away. The dew of youth and 
hope lies freshly on all things, the feelings enter 
readily into each gay and joyful scene. Symmetry 
and beauty are at their acme, and the assemblages of 
the youthful and the happy met to reciprocate the smile 
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of gladness, to echo the tone of joy, are permitted to 
steal a few hours in this sad and sombre world as 
near to perfect enjoyment, as it is allowed to mortals 
to taste below. 

But the heart is not made to be satisfied with this 
general society of the other sex. It soon finds itself 
drawn to one, byamysterious but irresistible attraction. 
That mysterious attraction and incipient attachment, 
seem as nearly Providential as any thing which takes 
place by human agency. It springs up unbidden, or 
it springs not at all. Pure and spontaneous love is 
always unforeseen, always perfectly disinterested. 
Reason may suggest the propriety of an attachment, 
interest may ardently desire it, management may 
bring the parties together with all possible address, 
but it is all to no purpose. There must be a sponta- 
neous preference on account of some peculiarities of 
taste or temperament, which no arrangement of out- 


ward circumstances can bring about. 

That this attachment is intended to be the deepest, 
most sacred and permanent, is indicated by the deep 
hold it takes upon the whole nature. It is not a thing 
which a man can put on and off and trifle with as he 
pleases. The roughest nature is subdued to gentle- 
ness, the most trifling becomes serious, the most sar- 
castic and untameable are reduced to sighs and tears. 
The sacred image of all imaginable perfections is ever 
present, and the skies lose their loftiness, the sun its 
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brightness, and nature its charms, in the enterprise of 
possessing the original. Now although this great event 
of life is made the object of jest, and .witticism, and 
ridicule, it is a great psychological fact, and it is sacred 
and venerable notwithstanding the volumes of disgus- 
ting and mawkish drivelling which have been written 
about it. ‘The powerful emotions, which at the season 
of forming a virtuous attachment, stir up the whole 
soul, the marked change which then takes place in 
the whole demeanor, declares as plainly as language 
could do, that the union which is taking place, is the 
most important event in life, and should remain as 
permanent as life itself. 

It usually takes place at that period of life when 
manhood is in its prime, and woman most lovely. The 
union of two true hearts is a scene which Art deco- 
rates with the most splendid and imposing works of 
her hands, innocent curiosity flocks to it as a marvel 
and a show, the moral sentiments of mankind sanction 
it, religion blesses it, Christ himself once hallowed it 
with his presence, and God adds to it the choicest 
smiles of his providence. 

With those, who are thus happily united, life starts 
afresh under new and happier auspices. Existence 
seems more full and rich now it is shared with ano- 
ther with whom sympathy is complete, and in whom 
confidence is unbounded, New and more generous 
motives of action are substituted in the place of that 
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exclusive reference to self, into which a single life is 
too. apt to contract. ‘Time passes unheeded and unre- 
gretted by, as lapse of duration has no reference to 
the soul, or to its best affections. Prosperity comes 
and is doubly welcome, because its joyousness is 
reflected from the sympathy of another. Adversity 
comes, and its sharpness is mitigated by the mutual 
support, which faithful hearts are able to impart to 
each other. As they advance in life, and take a less 
vivid interest in its affairs,a new generation comes 
forward under the most propitious auspices. Their 
education is likely to be cared for, their morals 
watched over and the example they witness at 
home, trains them up to all that is good. And 
then as the parents decline in years, they reap the 
reward of their fidelity in the affection, the tender- 
ness and assiduity of their children. Decay and 
death shall seem to them less terrible, as their aged 
steps shall be supported, and their dying eyes closed 
by the hands of filial affection. 


Such is the career and such are the rewards of 


honorable love, and that connexion of the sexes, which 
is hallowed by the laws of God and man. It is no 
fiction, no picture of the imagination. It is often wat- 
nessed in life. None who hear me will need to go 
far among their acquaintance to find an original. 
Most beautifully was all this description realized, and 
more than realized in the life lately published to the 
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world of Walter Scott, the transcendent genius, the 
most excellent man. No one can read his life, and 
compare it with his wonderful productions, without 
being impressed with the conviction that he owed 
much of that healthful, happy and buoyant tone of 
mind and those cheerful views of life, which charac- 
terize his enchanting tales to the benign influence shed 
over his whole nature by those conjugal affections 
so tender and so true, which blessed his matrimonial 
connexion. 

Such are the blessings which in the order of Provi- - 
dence, attend those, who observe the great moral laws 
which govern tbe relation of the sexes to each other. 

It is now my duty to reverse the picture, and 
exhibit the degradation, the misery and the ruin, 
which follow and overtake the violators of those laws, 
the severe retribution which even in this life, punishes 
the reckless libertine. The first symptom which is 
exhibited, of this fatal declension from all good, is 
a fondness for low company. But in order that low 
company should be sought and delighted in, there 
must have been committed the original sin of a vol- 
untary defilement of the thoughts and imagination. 

There is a profane and immodest curiosity, a prying 
into the animal economy, that seeks its gratifications 
in-obséene books or impure descriptions, which is 
itself polluting and defiling to the soul. And here let 
me say to every young person, if there is any 
salvation from this vortex of perdition, the stand is 
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to be made in the heart, the thoughts, the foun- 
tain of all action. But if the stand be not made, the 
next stage toward ruin, is delight in the society of the 
coarse, the obscene and licentious in conversation. 
By association with such, the natural modesty of youth 
becomes gradually soiled, the sacred charm of moral 
association, which invests woman to an unsophisticated 
mind withan inviolable sacredness, is slowly dispelled. 
The ideas of protection and respect, which an honour- 
able mind connects with the weaker and dependent 
sex, and those higher and better ties which ought 
to bind them to the other, are lost sight of, and the 
soul gradually descends so low as to consider them 
merely as the victims and the instruments of a base, 
brutal sensuality. 

When the train is thus laid, nothing is now wanting 
but opportunity, to complete that moral prostration 
for which the mind is so well prepared. Under the 
cuidance of some of the emissaries of hell, the young 
man crosses the threshold of that house whose doors 
are the passage-way to moral death, and his fate is 
sealed. If there were any sympathies in Nature, such 
as are fabled to have spoken out when man committed 
the first sin, at that fatal moment there would be heard 
a deep and universal groan. 

From that hour what a difference in the feelings, 
the condition and the prospects of a young man! He 
himself is not aware of a hundredth part of the change 
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and degradation which has taken place within him. 
He perhaps under the excitement of new scenes, and 
the intoxication of animal pleasure, may revel for a 
while in a kind of bewilderment, and set all evil con- 
sequences at defiance. But it is all madness and 
delusion. A most awful change has taken place in 
himself. The . ingenuous confidence of innocence 
is lost. He cannot any longer approach with bound- 
ing step and buoyant heart the sacred precincts of 
home. The presence of father and mother, hitherto 
full of peace, comfort and encouragement, seems pol- 
luted and insulted by his intrusion. Inall his commu- 
nications with them hitherto so frank and confiding, 
there is something now kept back, which clouds his 
intercourse with them with constraint and disquiet. 
In the family circle, in the place of that open, ingenu- 
ous, cheerful, sportive demeanour, which is native to 
innocence and pure thoughts, there come a sullenness, 
reserve and irritability which begin to isolate him 
from those affections, that used to be his solace and 
delight. The society of the virtuous and refined of 
the other sex gradually loses its charm. In their 
presence he feels himself rebuked, awkward, and ill at 
ease. Every pure and elevated sentiment is to hima re- 
proof, every actof confidence a reproach. Quite as un- 
easy does he find himself in his new position in the 
world. The shame of his fall is no secret, and it isin the 
hands of those, who are restrained by no principle of 
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honour or delicacy from its promulgation, and who 
would at any moment make it known to serve any 
purpose of cupidity or revenge. Besides, if the secret 
is kept, he cannot know that it is, and a guilty con- 
science ever apprehensive and stimulating the imagi- 
nation to the greatest extravagances, leads him to 
read detection and scorn in every eye. The very 
street is no longer the same. Nowhere does he feel 
safe from betrayal and disgrace. ‘The terrible pen- 
alty of fear and anticipated mortification is never long 
absent from his mind, and O! how much do even these 
overbalance any possible gratification, which can be 
derived from the society of the abandoned and the 
vile. 

It is astonishing what a wreck, habits of licentious- 
ness make of all that is good, even in respects which 
we should not at first anticipate. It not only pros- 
trates principle, but it undermines the habits of indus- 
try and application to business. The predisposition 
to form a virtuous connexion for life, and even the 
erosser passion, which for wise reasons God has 
made strong ina pure and virtuous mind, operates as 
a stimulus to endeavour, a motive to industry, probity, 
and perseverance. But the desecration of a sacred 
affection, the gratification of animal appetite without 
those responsibilities, which God intended should 
accompany it, deranges the whole course of nature, 
and breaks up one of Heaven’s wisest and most, 
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beneficent arrangements. The great purpose of 
marriage and domestic happiness is rendered indif- 
ferent, and of course in the same proportion those 
habits of industry, probity, and economy, which are 
necessary to prepare for it. Instead of long and hon- 
ourable plans for the future, which are the great props 
and buttresses of character, the young man becomes 
remiss and unstable. His visions of the honourable 
citizen, husband, father are gradually abandoned and 
that course of noble exertion which belongs to such 
anticipations, and in their place is substituted the mean 
and selfish man of pleasure, contented for a few years 
to expend the avails of his industry upon the mere 
gratification of the basest of passions. 

Another evil which the incipient sensualist did not 
anticipate soon overtakes him, an utter repugnance to 
every thing of a religious nature. Nothing so unhal- 
lows and pollutes the soul and all its thoughts as this 
vice. It stops the breath of prayer, closes the pages of 
divine revelation, makes the sabbath irksome, and ren- 
ders public worship a penance instead of an enjoyment. 
It follows, that there can be scarcely a worse sign 
than to see a young man fall off from religious observ- 
ances. It is almost certain that sin lieth at the door. 

But his repugnance to religion does not often stop 
at neglect. It usually goes on to a secret enmity and 
scorn, thence to profane jests and open unbelief. The 
loss of the religious principle in man, slight as it may 
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be in some, is an awful and fatal loss. When it is 
gone there is no longer any safety. A man becomes 
his own greatest enemy. It is plainly the conserva- 
tive principle within him, like the compass to the ship 
in the midst of the ocean. Throw that overboard and 
he islost. He drifts on and on, without any other 
certainty than that of final shipwreck. 

Habits of vicious indulgence are never stationary, 
and this especially, being accompanied with an extinc- 
tion of the religious principle, rapidly prostrates in a 
man all thatis good. Association with the vile, and that 
infatuation which attends it, induces habits of prodi- 
gality which must be supplied, honestly if it may be, 
but dishonestly if it must. When he has spent every 
thing of his own, he appropriates whatever he can lay 
his hands on, come from whence it may. When he 
has advanced to this point of his career, general vaga- 
bondism is not far off, and the blighted young man 
either sinks into the grave, becomes the tenant of the 
penitentiary, or drags out a miserable existence in the 
most degrading employments. 

Another, whose standing in society is more eleva- 
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bution. Sensuality has so polluted his imagination 
that he can think of nothing else. Beauty, ignorance 
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gination is fired, and with black and guileful heart 
he busies himself with schemes of seduction and ruin. 
Where in the catalogue of depravity shall we place 
such a miscreant as this? The soul of the murderer, 
who stabs in hot blood, is white when compared to 
his. He despatches his victim at once, and with 
little suffering, and perhaps with no preconceived 
malice. But here isa man, who without provocation, 
will plot for weeks and months the murder of body 
and soul, the shame of whole families, and the abiding 
sorrow of the most virtuous affections. The unfeel- 
ing wretch is perfectly aware what he is doing at 
every step. He knows the fate of his victim, for he 
has seen hundreds of these deluded creatures cast out 
from all the endearments of natural affection, from the 
peace and protection of home, abandoned to the 
insults of the brutal and the drunken, the prey of 
remorse, of want, of disease and premature decay. 
And yet in full sight of all this, the seducer proceeds 
deliberately, step. by step, by arts the most mean, by 
flattery the most contemptible, by perjury the most 
profligate. 

What renders this sin more deep and damning, is 
the fact, that seduction is not often accomplished with- 
out a base and treacherous use of the holiest of affec- 
tions, that which was originally intended to unite the 
sexes for life. Man is led into unlawful comexions by 
lust, woman only by love. ‘The greater freedom, or 
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more lax morality of the male sex, permits them to asso- 
ciate the idea of the gratification of animal passion with 
looser ties, the native delicacy of the female mind only 
with the permanent and virtuous relation of marriage. 
The seducer therefore, does not hesitate to excite this 
virtuous passion. He makes his advances under the 
traitorous mask of honourable love. And where wo- 
man once gives her heart, her unlimited confidence 
goes with it. She would as soon distrust her Maker as 
believe that the idol she has enthroned in her affections 
would deceive, betray and abandon her. On the 
one side then, all is devoted and sincere attachment. 
On the other, the most cold-blooded, dastardly selfish- 
ness and treachery. The injured creature awakens 
to her situation and finds herself ruined, heart-broken, 
forsaken and she shrinks into the companionship of 
the loathsome and the vile. 

Is there one feeling of truth, honour, and humanity, 
that does not rise up within you at the fiendishness of 
such conduct? And yet there are men, who deem 
themselves men of honour, and claim a reception into 
the society of the pure and the virtuous, who have no 
scruples to make seduction, I had almost said, the 
business of their lives. It is in this way, by this 
system of moral murder, that the number of those 
outcasts of society is kept up, which themselves once 
corrupted, become the source of corruption to the 
whole community. And is it possible that any human 
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being can treat this subject lightly, and make the fall 
and ruin of the young and the innocent the subject of 
jest and ridicule? ‘The time is not far distant, I 
believe, when the moral feeling of the community 
will rise in its might, and crush the perpetrators of 
this stupendous wrong. 

But whatever may be thought of this crime among 
men, there is an awful vengeance hanging over it in 
the Providence of God. In the breast of the seducer, 
however smooth his brow, courageous his mien, or 
careless his demeanour, there are already lighted - 
the fires of hell. There are certain moral, psychologi- 
cal and physiological causes, which sooner or later 
avenge thecause of the ruined and betrayed in a man- 
ner most fearful to contemplate. No man can commit 
this crime without being fully aware ofits-turpitude in 
the sight of God and man. No man, who is nota 
brute,can prevent something like real attachment from 
weaving itself into the endearments of even a base and 
treacherous connexion with the beautiful, the inno- 
cent, the devoted. The highest pleasures thus be- 
come associated in the mind with the deepest guilt, 
and to all time therefore this crime takes not the 
place of an ordinary transaction to be soon consigned 
to oblivion, but stands out in bold and prominent 
relief, always to catch the eye in the retrospect of 
the past. The whole thing by the violence of passion, 
and the intense consciousness of guilt, is burnt into the 
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soul as it were with letters of fire, and as far as we 
can see, it remains there painfully legible forever, 
The seducer is haunted by it to the day of his death. 
The thought will steal over him wherever he may be, 
what may now be the condition of that injured, ruined 
being, whom he once took to his brutal and polluting 
embraces? Imagination will paint her reduced to the 
last extremity of wretchedness and woe, surrounded 
by the degraded and abandoned, the sunny smile of 
innocence and youth supplanted by the worn and hag- 
gard look of despair. This image will float before 
his mind in broad day, in health and prosperity. 
But let trouble or disease shatter his nerves, and wreck 
his constitution, and he can think of nothing else, he 
isracked by perpetual remorse. He cannot close his 
eyes in slumber before his mental vision is invaded 
by the apparitions of his victims, reproaching him with 
all the tones and looks of anguish, for their betrayal 
and ruin. These scourges of guilt, which from the 
laws of nature I have mentioned, recoil upon the base 
seducer, human nature cannot long endure, and the 
resort to drown memory and reflection is almost uni- 
versally to intoxication. In nine cases out of ten, lib- 
ertinism ends in habitual drunkenness. When you see 
a young man giving himself up to licentious courses, 
though then he may have no inclination to strong 
drink, you may be morally sure that if you meet the 
same person five or ten years afterwards, his breath 
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will reek of the strongest potations of the still-house 
and his whole constitution seem eaten out by their 
fiery and fatal poison. . 

It is a singular fact, that in a large proportion of the 
confessions of condemned criminals you will find in 
the catalogue of crimes which brought them to the 
gallows, that seduction was one. And:the vile asso- 
ciations to which it led, were the principal causes 
of a final and total abandonment to vicious courses. 

Another course, which this vice sometimes takes, 
among the more opulent classes, puts on for a while - 
a less atrocious aspect, but finally terminates in 
results even more unhappy and disastrous to society. 
It is that of a temporary connexion, involving support 
on the one hand and ostensible fidelity on the other. 
The young man may flatter himself, that such a course 
of conduct may screen him from the more immediate 
mischiefs of promiscuous libertinism. But he is only led 
into a more fatal snare, to be overtaken by a more tre- 
mendous retribution. The consciousness of this state 
of things generally drives a man from virtuous society, 
or its publicity makes his intercourse with it uncom- 
fortable and embarrassing. His inclination to honour- 
able marriage is sapped and destroyed, and generally 
the opportunity of a happy choice. 

In the mean time he finds himself a husband with- 
out any of the respectability, the security and the 
happiness of one, and the father of nameless heirs of 
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ignominy and shame.. What earthly condition can 
be more miserable than this? How could a man, even 
if he went deliberately about it, involve himself more 
inextricably in disgrace, remorse and wretchedness,for 
the rest of his life? How must that man feel, who is 
conscious, that his own offspring are wandering about 
the earth the outcasts of society, and the scorn of the 
world? The most affecting thing, I think, thatI have 
ever met with inmy life,was a letter which Fonce found 
in looking over the papers of a deceased person,written 
by an illegitimate son to his father, whom he had 
never seen, and who, though surrounded by wealth, 
never made the least provision for his support or edu- 
cation, or evenrecognised his existence. He seemed 
to be a young man of good talents and the most deli- 
cate sensibility, but crushed and blighted by the 
consciousness of his dishonourable birth. His mother, 
many years before, had abandoned him for a life of 
infamy, and he was left without friend or protector, 
to drag out a miserable existence and to suffer the 
innocent for the guilty, the stern punishment of his 
parents’ sins. The touching tones of sorrow and 
despair, with which he appealed to the heart ofa 
father, filled me for a time with the profoundest mel- 
ancholy, and led me to reflect on the enormous guilt 
of a libertine with a deeper horror than I-had ever 
felt before. 

On the whole, the crimes of libertinism take a 
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deeper hold on the conscience than any other except 
that of murder. I have sat by the side of many a 
death-bed and marked the sins which wring the depart- 
ing soul with the deepest pang; and I can sincerely say 
that there is no sin, which so clings to the conscience, 
which so casts doubt on the possibility of the Divine 
mercy, which throws such gloomy fears on the un- 
known futurity the trembling soulis about to enter, as 
the criminal indulgence of the baser passions. 

I have cited the example of an eminent literary man 
as exhibiting the happy influence of virtuous love. — 
There is another no less distinguished, who has 
afforded as impressive a warning to the world of the 
wretchedness which accompanies libertinism. Much 
of the misanthropy, the bitterness, the blasphemy 
and despair which pollute the otherwise exquisite 
poetry of Byron, is to be traced I have not the least 
doubt, to the subtle poison ofa licentious life. When 
this sacred tie, which is intended to bind us more 
closely than any other to our species, has been vitia- 
ted, it cannot fail to destroy the harmony of feeling 
with mankind, which is so necessary to mental peace 
and satisfaction. His case toois a demonstration of a 
truth which ought to be impressed on the mind of every 
young man, that marriage is not a cure for the moral 
disorders introduced by licentiousness. There is 
more propability that instead of being cured, they will 
utterly destroy the happiness of that connexion. 
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That freshness and singleness of affection, which 
alone can meet and satisfy the devotedness of wo- 
man’s heart, can uever be found in thg breast of a 
libertine. There was nothing casual or accidental in 
the relation in which Byron found himself with regard 
to his wife, soon after their marriage. It is the nat- 
ural condition of a libertine in the state of marriage. In 
his case it became known, merely because he was a 
public character. The results in all cases are more or 
less the same. Unhappiness in this relation is enough 
to blast the prospects of life, and send a man forth to 
wander upon the face of the earth. His feverish rest- 
lessness, his gloomy skepticism, his heartless contempt 
for his species, were the natural consequences of the 
life he led. And the unblushing confession, that he 
wrote in the latter part of his life on the inspiration 
of gin, only confirms the observation I have already 
made, that the latter stages of the rake’s progress are 
passed under the maddening influence of intoxication. 

Such are some of the tremendous penalties, which 
in the order of nature and of Providence, hang over 
and avenge the licentious intercourse of the sexes. 
They are as sure to follow asday to follow night, 
and nothing but a miracle on the part of God chang- 
ing the course of causes and effects, could avert them. 
There is then but one way for the young man to act, 
in that alone lies his salvation, to shun as a pestilence 
the society of all who are in the habitual practice of 
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this vice, or whose conversation is loose, or who have 
a prevailing taste for indecency of any kind whatever. 
There is no pther way but to repress that immod- 
est curiosity which would find its gratification in the 
perusal of indecent books, to restrain the lawless ima- 
gination, which is stimulated by licentious songs and 
conversation. Let him remember that it is compara- 
tively easy to resist the beginnings of evil, that self- 
government belongs mainly to the thoughts. While 
they are kept pure there is safety. , But evil once ad- 
mitted here, is like a kindling fire, which spreads and 
rages till every thing is involved in conflagration. 
Above all, let no enticement or persuasion ever 
induce you to approach the threshold of those haunts 
of perdition. Let the degradation, the cruelties, the 
blasphemies, the riots, the filthiness of those sinks of 
pollution be as repugnant. to your curiosity as the 
awful mysteries of the prison house of the damned. 


LECTURE VI. 





ON THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 


YouncG GENTLEMEN, 


As this lecture completes our course, it will be 
necessary to crowd what more I have to say into a 
small compass; and as it is impossible even to touch 
on many topics relating to the conduct of life upon 
which I would gladly have addressed you, I have 
concluded. to select two of the principal vices to 
which young men are exposed, and by exhibiting 
to your attention their beginning, their progress and 
their end, arm you against their temptations, and put 
you on your guard against their insidious approaches. 
These vices are Intemperance and Gaming. Few are 
fully aware of the enormous evils inflicted on society 
by these two vices. Few are aware of the amount of 
suffering endured by the innocent and unoffending, in 
consequence of these two fatal habits incurred at 
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Intemperance is at this moment the master sin of 
the civilized world. Imagination cannot paint the 
miseries which flow from this vice. There is a mul- 
titude which no man can number, at this moment fill- 
ing their homes with horror, beggaring their fami- 
lies, and themselves sinking into’ a premature decay. 
Such is the prevalence of this vice, that when you 
look on a group of boys engaged in their sports, you 
can prophesy without apprehension of mistake, that 
one in four will shorten his life by habits of intemper- 
ance. 

The world is not yet sufficiently awake to the 
enormity of the evils which it suffers from this source, 
With all the efforts of temperance societies, and the 
exertions of individuals, many years will elapse be- 
fore public opinion will sanction and enforce those 
municipal laws which might contribute greatly to its 
suppression. As long as poisons are suffered publicly 
to be retailed to all who choose to buy, as long as 
it shall be suffered to be the interest of one man that 
his neighbours shail all be sots, so long as it is thought 
a proof of good fellowship to offer your friend a 
drug which may beguile him of his reason and his 
life, so long as there is a shop to sell perdition at every 
corner, our fire-sides will be desolated, our streets 
will be polluted, our poor-houses filled with the vic- 
tims of intemperance. The only thing that is left 
to be done for the safety of the young is to warn 
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them each and individually of the dangers which per- 
petually beset them, to show them the nature and 
causes of this vice, and the means by which the tem- 
perate and the virtuous are gradually ensnared and at 
last overwhelmed and lost in its fatal gulf. 

There is perhaps no subject so vital to human hap- 
piness and safety so little understood, as the nature 
and causes of intemperance. It is thought to be a bad 
habit, which a man deliberately or capriciously takes 
up, and continues as long as he pleases, and then has 
the option to lay it down as easily as he changes his 
place of business, or removes from house to house. 
Men form the habit of drinking without comprehend- 
ing a hundredth part of the risk they run. 

Intemperance is a physical and a moral disease, 
which fastens on the system and prostrates body and 
mind. It cannot be cured by simple volition, nor in 
any other way than by long continued regimen, discip- 
line and care. 

All intoxicating drinks are poisons, whence they 
derive their name. When taken into the stomach 
they remain there undigested, and irritate and inflame 
its coats, till they are absorbed unchanged into the 
vascular system, to derange and set on fire the whole 
course of nature. By their action on the nerves, they 
stimulate the brain, excite the imagination and rouse 
all the passions, but unfortunately in the same mea- 
sure, obscure the reason and bewilder the judgment. 
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But the outward manifestations of drunkenness are too 
well known to need description. Its physical effects 
are known only to the physician and the physiologist. 

The exaltation of the spirits soon passes away, and 
is followed by a corresponding depression. The 
drunkard the next day after a debauch, is ofall mise- 
rable beings the most miserable. There follow 
remorse, depression of spirits and great irritability 
of temper; physically, languor, thirst and a general 
uneasiness. Now consider the vast amount of misery, 
which is involved in these consequences. The man 
who has the habit of intoxication fastened upon him, 
cannot but feel guilty and humiliated in the sight of 
God. Man always feels the dignity of his nature, 
that he is created inhis Maker’s image. The drunk- 
ard feels his sacred soul unhallowed, when he réflects 
that his reason has reeled beneath the excitement of 
strong drink, and the body, that most curious of all 
created things, has been polluted by beastly intoxica- 
tion. In the sight of man, he feels that his honour is 
gone and he is looked upon with a secret contempt, 
which he is often not ata loss to discover. These 
causes alone would be sufficient to destroy that hilar- 
ity and buoyancy of spirits, which is natural to us in 
health, and fill the mind with melancholy and gloom. 
But mental causes do not operate alone in this direc- 
tion. It is a physiological fact that any derangement 
of the digestive organs produces to the same extent 
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dejection of mind. The* immediate effect of the 
administration of alcohol, is to produce gastric de- 
rangement accompanied by thirst. Consider then 
what an accumulation of inducements there is to repeat 
the intoxicating. draught. It cures temporarily a 
multitude of the most oppressive evils. It drowns for 
a time the reproaches of conscience. It mitigates the 
sense of shame. Itraises the spirits to their accustom- 
ed level, and repairs with a deceitful and evanes- 
cent strength that energy which intemperance soon 
destroys. 

When we take these moral and physiological facts 
into view, the wonder ceases that there are so many 
drunkards ina community where this ensnaring poi- 
son is in common use, and another wonder commences, 
why there are no more. It is a proof of the benig- 
nant care of Providence over us, that the constitution 
has such astrong tendency to throw off disease and 
that the moral sense so generally shrinks back from 
the degradation of habitual intoxication. 

What renders this subject more especially interest- 
ing to the young, is the fact that this vice, if con- 
tracted at all, is usually contracted in early life, in 
comparative innocence and without the least foresight 
of the evils to which it inevitably leads. It usually 
has its origin in two wants of our nature, both natu- 
ral and both perfectly innocent, the desire of society 
andthe desire of excitement. ‘These are two con- 
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stituent elements of our nature, designed to promote 
our individual and social happiness and improvement. 
We are made to delight in the company and conyer- 
sation of our fellow beings, particularly with those 
of the same age or pursuit. Hence it is, that the 
boy and youth are seen to rush from home whenever 
they can escape parental control and form groups on 
the play-grounds and at the corners of the streets. 
Society, either for good or for evil, the young will 
have. But how shall they entertain themselves and 
each other? Stories, jokes and fun are soon exhausted. 
Excitement must be kept up and so they think it 
manly and spirited, to adjourn to some neighbouring 
bar-room or tippling shop and get something to 
drink. Beware! young man. This is the moment for 
the resistance of temptation; here the first steps are 
taken in that downward path, which leads by a more 
and more rapid descent to the precipice of perdition. 
The first indulgence is generally entirely indifferent. 
To abstain from it requires little or no effort. Then 
is the time for the effort to be made. If it is not 
made, a few instances of indulgence begin to beget a 
tast , to form a habit, to induce a disease, to impair 
the moral sense and then the young man is ruined 
even in the morning of life. He is wrecked before he 
has parted from the shore. 

This universal element of our nature, the desire of 
society and excitement, requires a deeper investiga- 
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tion and a more careful regulation than has hitherto 


been given to it, on account of its influence upon the 


condition of public morals. It may be laid down as 
a maxim, that it will have its gratification in one way 
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or another. Pass through a country village and you 
will usually see collected about the stores or taverns, 
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simple idleness to down right vagabondism! What 
brought them there and what has brought them there 
every day for the last ten years? Had they any delibe- 
rate design to become tipplers and vagabonds? Was 
it the love of strong drink that brought them there? 
By no means. It was the desire of society, excite- 
ment and entertainment. Their own homes gave 
them little of either. They had no books and no 

education to appreciate them, if they had any. .They 
of course sold have no very interesting or instruct- 
ive conversation. They went to the store or tavern 
to fill up an almost entire vacuity of mind, to hear the 
news, to see the stage-coach pass, or the mail arrive, 
or to stare at whatever strangers might there be seen. 
Now, to cure this evil, all municipal arrangements, 
and legal enactments are vain and powerless. They 
do not touch the cause. Until some better ieiwiciel 
is made for education, some better scope given for the 
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e of society and entertainment, there will be no 
cure for intemperance. 
The young man’s fate depends entirely on the man- 
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ner in which he treats these two desires, the desire 
of society and of excitement; in other words, on the 
manner in which he chooses to spend his leisure mo- 
ments. When his time hangs heavy, if he has culti- 
vated a literary taste, so that his hours pass happily 
with a book, he is safe and in the way of substantial 
improvement. If when weary of that, he seeks the 
firesides of the most agreeable and intelligent of his 
acquaintance, or even the common party of pleasure, 
still he is safe. But if he bends his steps to the bar- 
room, or the oyster house, he is at once in the 
greatest peril. A habit is begmning to form, that of 
resorting toa dangerous place and there is no possi- 
bility of foreseeing where it will end. 

It is important to observe, in connexion with this 
craving for excitement, which I have noticed, as one 
of the most powerful. elements of our nature, that 
those, who are engaged in active business and have 
its risks and anxieties always pressing on their minds, 
are in much less danger of falling into habits of in- 
temperance than the mere irresponsible operatives 
whom they employ. They have excitement enough 
in their business, and always feel the necessity of 
having a clear head and a cool judgment. The mere 
clerk, or apprentice, or journeyman, shares nothing 
of that agreeable exhilaration of spirits, that kindling 
of hope, that interest in life, which his principal en- 
joys. His labours are a monotonous, mechanical, 
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daily task, affording no scope for the play of the in- 
tellect or the passions. His life therefore is a stag- 
nant level, the most uninspiring that can be imagined. 
Besides, the clerk, the journeyman, and apprentice 
are usually single men. They have no family, no 
fireside to receive and solace them after the fatigues 
of business. Where shall they go? They will usually 
seek the society of each other, and endeavour to en- 
liven their meetings with the artificial stimulus of in- 
toxicating drinks. In this way hundreds are yearly 
drawn into the snare of habitual drunkenness. 
Another cause, which operates in maturer life to 
produce habits of intemperance, is disappointment in 
business, or the blighting of hope. This is a chang- 
ing world, and we are all liable to reverses. Indeed, 
in a community so active and enterprising as ours, 
under a government whose policy varies with every 
caprice of the popular will, few men of business sail 
long upon a smooth sea, and many are reduced to ab- 
solute want in the course of an ordinary life. Then 
comes a tremendous revulsion of feeling, and the mor- 
tification of discomfiture and the real difficulties 
which are interposed in the way of a man of broken 
fortunes, whatever attempts he may make to retrieve 
his condition, are enough to appal the stoutest heart. 
It requires all the energies of the strongest mind to 
breast the evils of such a condition, to spin again the 
broken web of hope, to form and pursue a new plan 
12 
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of life. In too many cases the effort proves too 
great, and the soul instead of reacting under calamity, 
sinks into imbecility and despair. The health of the 
victim of misfortune perhaps suffers, and he flies to 
some cordial for relief. The relief comes in the 
soothing, but fatal hallucination of inebriety, and 
he becomes a wreck in body and soul, as well as in 
fortune. 

Now, it may be asked, in this state of things, what 
is the young man to do? I answer. The only abso- 
lute safety lies in total abstinence. And what a mo- 
mentous matter absolute safety from intemperate 
habits is, we have only to look around us to be con- 
vinced. What day passes without exhibiting to our 
notice some disgusting wreck of humanity, reduced 
below the level of the brutes, by long abuse of a 
noble nature. There was a time, when that man 
looked on a habitual drunkard, with as much pity and 
loathing as we now do on him; and if he could have 
foreseen his present situation, he would have com- 
mitted suicide, rather than have fallen into it. And 
now there are times, when returning reason makes 
him fully conscious of his situation, that he would 
gladly put an end to the torments of remorse, by 
leaping into the gulf of annihilation. 

For my own part, I do not look to the system of 
pledges of total abstinence for the cure of this wide- 
spread vice. It does not, I think, comport with the 
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freedom of our political institutions, nor with that 
personal and immediate trial and responsibility, which 
was intended to accompany us through life, and can- 
not be concentrated upon one moment by any cove- 
nant we can make with ourselves or with another. 
Besides, our children will not be born with tempe- 
rance oaths in their mouths, and they will do as they 
please. My hope is mainly in the dissemination of 
correct physiological knowledge upon the subject, in 
the general recognition of the fact, that the use of 
alcohol when the system is in health, is the adminis- 
tration of a poison, more or less pernicious, according 
to the quantity taken; that the aggregate enjoyment 
of any forty-eight hours cannot be increased by any 
artificial stimulus, however little, or however great. 
My hope is, that the time is not far distant, when the 

day labourer shall be as well aware of this fact as 
the physiologist is now, and alcohol in every shape 

shall be handled with the same caution as other poi- 

sonous drugs belonging to the medicine chest. 

The only other vice against which I have space to 
lift up the voice of warning, is that of gaming, a 
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vice to which it must be confessed there is a strong 
propensity in human nature. All savages are addicted 
to it almost to madness. It is recorded by Tacitus 
of our ancestors, in his treatise concerning the man- 
ners of the Germans, that nothing could exceed the 
infatuation with which they pursued this absorbing 
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amusement. ‘They would stake first their money, 
then their property, then their clothing, then their own 
liberty on the turn of the die, and if unfortunate, 
passively suffer themselves to be bound and carried 
away into slavery for life. There must be something 
more awfully infatuating in the vice of gaming than 
any other, to lead to such results. The danger which 
accompanies it is proportionally great. The game- 
ster stands hourly on the brink of perdition. 

The passion for gaming demands a deeper philoso- 
phical analysis than has hitherto been applied to it. 
Why is it that it is so strong in the human breast? 
The reason of it I believe to be this. A game of 
mingled chance and skill, bears the strongest resem- 
blance to human life. God in his wisdom and good- 
ness has adapted the arrangement of the world to the 
constitution of man, and the various passions and pro- 
pensities of the human soul to the conditions of 
human life. He has made our position in this world 
to depend on a combination of what seems to us 
chance and skill. Our condition is decided not 
altogether by chance, for then there would be no 
scope left for enterprize, endeavour, and hope; nor is 
it all left to struggle, for then there would be no peace 
or contentment from the strifes of restlessness and 
ambition. Therefore it is that life is made to be a 
combination of chance and skill, that all the passions, 
hope and fear, ambition and emulation, may be called 
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into exercise, as well as the active and executive 
powers. Thus it is, that a game of hazard is a minia- 
ture of human life, and excites the same kind of inter- 
est; its changes and uncertainty call up the same 
alternations of hope and fear, of elation and depres- 
sion. And then bringing into play the master passion 
ofthe acquisition of property, which was originally 
made strong in the human breast, there is a philosophi- 
cal reason why gaming should be so engrossing and 
fascinating. Other vices are the sources of constant 
expense. Gaming is a means of gaining a living. 
The young beginner is even encouraged in his new 
occupation by seeing some of his predecessors gain- 
ing wealth, and evena species of respect, which this 
perverted world will always pay to money, even 
when got by piracy. The snare is so well baited, 
that it is not at all strange that so many inconsiderate 
young men are caught in it; and the fascination 1s 
so great that few ever refoim. The gambler then, 
when the habit is once formed, is generally lost to 
society. 

Gaming at the beginning, is generally simply a loss 
of time. The idle want amusement. If there be not 
sufficient cultivation of mind, or elevation of taste 
to find pleasure in rational conversation, or in reading, 
then some game of chance or skill is introduced to 
kill time. To kill time! What an expression fora 
human being to use, who in the same breath will be 
complaining of the shortness of life! To kill time, 
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while Literature and Science, and Art are pouring 
forth their treasures, and inviting you to partake, and 
to be wise and happy! 

1 cannot but consider it a sign of the advancement of 
the age, that cards have so generally gone out of use. 
It is an evidence of the developement of mind, and 
the advancement of taste, that rational beings find 
something better to do when they come together, than 
to gaze into a handfull of black spots and red. ‘Since 
I came to years of discretion, 1 have never seen a 
party at cards without feeling for them the sincerest 
pity, or without gratitude for being engaged in a pur- 
suit, which fills up all my time with important and 
satisfactory employment. The excitement of games 
of skill and hazard, I believe to be generally feverish 
aud unhealthy, irritating to the mind, and exhausting 
to the nervous system. All that can be said in favor 
of them is, that they are better than some things that 
are worse. But if they are the means of leading 
thousands yearly to destruction, it were better per- 
haps if they were not in existence. 

Certain it is, that skill acquired in the practice 
of them as a pastime, is usually the first step to the 
vice of gaming. The unfledged victim of play, begins 
with increasing the zest of the game by a small stake. 
He wins perhaps a considerable sum, which is the 
very worst thing that could happen to him. This 
great sin against the fundamental law of the legitimate 
acquisition of property by toil, produces in him a 
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corresponding recklessness of possession. He more 
readily ventures a second time, because he argues 
that if he loses he is in no worse condition than before. 
What is improperly obtained, is staked with little re- 
egret. When itis gone, he is willing to risk some of his 
honest possessions, hoping that fortune will again turn 
in his favor. And now the spirit of the gambler is 
fully developed. The moral repugnance to the soci- 
ety of the professional gamester gradually wears off, 
and with a little misgiving he makes the acquaint- 
ance of some of the more honorable members of that 
most worshipful fraternity. By them he is introduc- 
ed into one of those apartments of perdition, where 
ruin lies lurking for both soul and substance. At first 
he is contented with being a mere spectator. He is 
aware where he is, and what awaits him. Buta 
strange enchantment gradually seizes on all his facul- 
ties. A mystic spell comes over him, like that which 
draws the fluttering bird into the jaws of the serpent. 
He approaches one of the tables, and the lynx-eyed 
spoilers at once recognise and seize upon their prey. 


Like the poor fish, which the angler spies in the 
stream, he is played around with the tempting bait, 
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till at last he snatches the deadly morsel, and instead 
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of a repast he finds himself bleeding on the bank, and 


gasping in the agonies of death. At first he has a 
most marvellous run of luck, and he imagines himself 
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the most fortunate of men. Money flows in upon 


him in abundance. The unconscious victim must be: 
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fattened hefore he is devoured. In the meantime he 


is initiated into all the mysteries of 


the craft. The 


choicest delicacies of the market load his board, the 


richest wines stimulate his appetite. 
all the lawless pleasures that can be 


He plunges into 
purchased with 


money. But his eager pursuit of pleasure is one of 


the worst symptoms of his condition. 


choly sign that he is not at peace within. 


It is a melan- 
He is after 


all, a miserable bemg. He feels himself an outcast. 
He knows the estimation in which he is held, and he 


acquiesces in it. He anticipates his 


final doom, and’ 


voluntarily takes the left hand; he condemns himself 
to the society of the degraded and the lost. There- 
fore it is; that he seeks to lose himself and the 
consciousness of his character in the most exciting 
scenes of riotous pleasure.. There is scarcely any vice 
into which he does not immediately plunge. The 


only virtue he has left, is generosity. 


A’ gambler 


is generally more free with his money than any one 
else. This would be a real virtue ifhe came honestly 
by it, but he gives to one man what he has taken 
from another. What then. is the life of a gambler? 
What is he better than the pirate, who robs upon the 
high seas, who fattens upon the heart’s blood of the 


ruined, the plundered and the lost. 


As the pirate 


banishes himself from all the walks and haunts of 
men, and lurks in solitudes and caverns, so the gam- 
bler is found most to frequent the lowest holes and 


sinks of depravity. 





By the continual wear of dis- 
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sipation, lying, fraud, blasphemy and maddening pas- 
sion, the human gradually disappears, till there is 
nothing left but the hideousness of the fiend. He shall 
never know the blessedness of a home. No rising 
family shall soothe his cares nor kindle his hopes. 
No domestic affections shall smooth for him the bed of 
sickness, nor compose his limbs in their last repose. 
He shall be carried forth and buried like a beast, and 
no'stone shall mark his dishonoured grave. 

Beware then, young man, of taking the first steps 
towards the life of agambler. It is like the cave of 
Cacus, strewed with the bones of the plundered and 
the slain, and like that too the path to it knows “nulla 
vestigia retrorsum,” no one returns to tell the tale. 
But while it is so dangerous, no vice is more easy to 
avoid. Touch not, taste not, handle not, and you are 
safe. In this enlightened age, where there is so much 
to be learned, and so many intellectual pleasures ever 
at hand, I really see no necessity of ever knowing one 
card from another. And as to the society of a gam- 
bler, let it be shunned as that of a thief. If such a 
course were universally adopted, this race of raven- 
ous beasts must soon die out for want of prey, and 
that cloud of miscreants which darken our street cor- 
ners, and infest our public places, would disappear. 

I have now, Young Gentlemen, completed the 
course of Lectures which at the commencement of the 
winter I pledged myself to give you, on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Mind, the Formation of Character, and the 
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Conduct of life. I made the first public announce- 
ment of the course, I confess, with no very sanguine 
hopes of success. I did it as an experiment upon 
the readiness of our city to respond to any literary 
enterprise, and to follow in the steps of the other 
cities of our country, which are making such ample 
provision for popular entertainment and instruction. 
The success of popular lectures in Boston and other 
places, seems to promise a new era in the cultivation of 
mind, as well as a safer resource for public amuse- 
ment. I consider the late bequest of Mr. Lowell, for 
the establishment of a fund for the support of annual 
public lecturers in his native city, as one of the most 
remarkable and auspicious events of our age.. That 
act rises in my mind to moral sublimity, when we 
consider the circumstances under which the purpose 
was first entertained: It was when wandering in 
solitude on the desolate plains, and among the moul- 
dering ruins of Egypt, when gazing upon the monu- 
ments of despotism and ignorance, at the first access 
of the symptoms of fatal disease, that he formed the 
design of consecrating his wealth to the noble purpose 
of public instruction. In that far-off land his large 
heart, which was so soon to be silent, beat only for 
his country. His thoughts were turned on the most 
effectual means of counteracting in our young Repub- 
lic those fatal causes of decay and dissolution, which 
have gradually wrought the downfall of all the great 
empires of antiquity. These causes he justly consi- 
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dered to be ignorance and irreligion. The only cure for 
these is ample means of public instruction. Accord- 
ingly he devoted his ample fortune to this most patri- 
otic purpose. Would that there were a Lowell in every 
city! Would that there were in our own, sufficient 
zeal and liberality to erect a suitable building for 
public lectures, that our youth ofboth sexes might have 
at least a choice between literary entertainment, and 
theatrical shows and circus exhibitions. 

I am confident that the spirit of self-improvement is 
not wanting in our city. The various literary and sci- 
entific associations which have sprung up among us, all 
the work of the last few years, and the energy with 
which they are sustained, are sufficient indications 
that a better era is dawning upon us. 

I take this opportunity to exhort those who hear me, 
to lend their aid to this great and good work. The 
cause of education, of mental and moral culture, is the 
cause of humanity, of patriotismand of God. He who 
has been the means of saving one human mind from 
ignorance, indolence and vice, is a benefactor to his 
race, and shall in nowise lose his reward. The zeal 
which is awakening among us in the cause of literary 
culture, will not rest satisfied with personal improve- 
ment. A generation will come forward, who will take 
an interest in our common schools, and be competent 
to manage their affairs. This community is not yet 
awake to the vital importance of universal primary 
education. There is nothing like it to form the politi- 
cal constitution of a community to health, strength 
and soundness. 
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In conclusion, I have only to thank you for the pa- 
tient and unbroken attention with, which you have lis- 
tened to me through the whole course. If I know my 
own heart, I can sincerely say, that I have uttered no 
word which has not had for its object your improvement 
and happiness. I have for years been longing for an 
opportunity of saying what I have now said to the 
young men of Baltimore, of whose most interesting body 
time will soon compel me to take leave. I have always 
considered too, that a life devoted to letters ought to 
produce some fruit of public benefit. While other heads 
are planning and other hands are toiling to advance the 
material interests of the community,and spread around 
us abundance of outward good, the scholar ought like- 
wise to bring his offering of whatever of thought, of 
knowledge or of wisdom he may have accumulated, to 
refresh, to embellish and refine our social existence. 

I have never for a moment regretted my undertak- 
ing. The labour of composing these lectures in addi- 
tion to my professional duties, though heavy, has been 
lightened by the consciousness of a pure intention to 
do good, and has been the solace of many a gloomy 
hour of domestic affliction. 

Many of you are to me personally strangers, yet I 
feel that the hours we have spent here together, not 
unprofitably I hope for both, have established a tie 
between.us of a most pleasing nature. I trust there- 
fore, that you will consider the endeavours I have 
made for your intellectual entertainment as a pledge 
of the interest I feel in your personal success and 
happiness. 
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